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A Special NPN Report— 


Oil in the Booming Pacific Northwest 


SEE PAGE 56 








How You Can Increase Industrial Lubricant Sales 


Use “dag” colloidal graphite dispersions as additives to your petroleum products. When 
“dag” dispersions are added to petroleum oil, kerosene, spindle oil, alcohol, and the 
heavier oils, the colloidal-graphited products function far above the burning-point of 


conventional petroleum products ...do not gum up... defy breakdown. Your customers 
are finding this out, too! 


“Oildag”™. which has been used for over forty years, is a concentrated dispersion of 
colloidal graphite in oil. This additive is used primarily with oil to lubricate internal 
combustion engines and industrial machinery . . . in penetrating oils, upper cylinder 
lubricants, crankcase oil additives, and other special lubricants. 


“Dag” 2404 is a concentrated colloidal graphite dispersion in mineral spirits. It is 
widely used with low-viscosity oils of low-carbon content, or with refined kerosene as a 
lubricant for oven conveyor chains, kiln car wheel bearings, hot strip steel conveyors, 
permanent mold push pins, etc. 


“Dag” 154 is a concentrated dispersion of colloidal graphite in alcohol used extensively 
for lubricating conveyor equipment in degreasers and caustic washers . . . for pretreat- 
ing crankshaft, connecting-rod and camshaft bearings, cylinder walls, valves, pistons 
and rings .. . as a running-in lubricant. 


Learn how “dag” colloidal graphite dispersions can help increase sales of your industrial 
petroleum products. Write TODAY for Bulletin No. 424-25D. 


da Acheson Colloids Company, port waren, wich. 


... also ACHESON COLLOIDS LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Units of Acheson Industries, Inc. 
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TRAILMOBILE Builds a 


Complete Line of Tank Trailers 


«+ THE ONLY “GUARANTEED” PETROLEUM 
TANKS ON THE ROAD TODAY! 


Every model in the complete line of Trailmobile tank 
trailers is “load engineered” to do a particular job... 
with the least effort, at the highest speed, and at the 
lowest cost. 

Take your choice of any of the basic tank units and 
Trailmobile engineers will “tailor” it to suit your loads, 
your roads, your operating conditions. 

Trailmobile combines advanced design, quality mate- 
rials and expert workmanship to give you a tank trailer 
that will speed up your daily operation, reduce main- 
tenance costs and continue to earn bigger profits through 


the years. See your local Trailmobile branch today .. . THIS GUARANTEE 


get all the facts about Trailmobile’s full line of quality 


tank trailers. NEW TRAILMOBILE TANK 


‘ A Trailmobile 


the Trend 
isto TRAILMOBILE 


Trail 
tanks are qual use Trailmobile 
job longer cae ea to stay on the 


TRAILMOBILE inc. Pairs or maintenance. = °™" fF * 
Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 

Cincinnati 9,,Ohio Berkeley 10, Calif, 

Friendly Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 
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“Our jobbers have stepped up their gallonage since 
they've been delivering Platformed gasoline. And no 


wonder—at the rate the stations have been pumping it!” 


That’s a typical expression from refiners’ sales managers who are now 
supplying direct and jobber outlets with Platformed gasoline. And the reason 


for this sales surge is no secret. 


It’s performance. Platformed gasoline has proved its superiority under all kinds 
of driving conditions and in all types of automotive engines. Motorists have 
tried it—liked it—recommended it . . . and their preference has been 


evidenced in the growing sales volume over the past three years. 


Increased gallonage is one of the important reasons why it pays to choose Platforming 


—the proved reforming process. It’s a matter of record. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPARY 


General Offices: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. U.S.A 
@ Laboratories: RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


® 
Universal Service Protects Your /nvesiment 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





OIL PROBE—tThere is considerable feeling in Wash- 
ington that the Justice Department’s subpoena of the 
records of the National Petroleum Council may be the 
tip-off that it does not mean to limit its current oil 
investigation to alleged foreign oil ‘‘cartels,” but: ulti- 
mately will bring domestic operations as well into the 
proceedings. On another phase of the case, many ob- 
servers look for the companies involved to base their 
defense, at least partly, on the claim that their for- 
eign operations have been in the interests of national 
security and have been sanctioned by various govern- 
ment agencies, including the State Department. This 
could explain why DJ is so anxious to terminate the 
voluntary agreement under which the companies were 
granted antitrust immunity to work with the Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense in helping to offset 
the Iranian loss. 


TBA DEALS—Two of the so-called Independent re- 
finers marketing in the Midwest have made commis- 
sion deals with one of the tire manufacturers to 
handle the latter’s complete TBA line. Both oil com- 
panies have set up TBA departments with a sales 
department executive named as head, and both are 
embarking on new and more aggressive TBA selling 
programs. 


MORE BUSINESS FOR JOBBERS? — Some op- 
timism is being expressed in eastern jobber circles 
over the commercial accounts problem, since virtually 
all major suppliers on the Eastern Seaboard have 
taken to adding 0.15c to the middle distillate tank car 
price to arrive at a consumer tank car price. Founda- 
tion for the new price category is in OPS’s July 18 
“clarifying” amendment allowing seaboard refineries 
and terminals to take the 0.15c bulk plant operator’s 
increment of the recent 0.8c heating oi] price boost 


when selling to large commercial accounts in tank car 
lots. 


HEATING OIL THRIFT—An API fuel oil conserva- 
tion folder for distribution to householders is intend- 
ed to be available for use in the coming heating 
season. Now in advanced stages of preparation, it 
will list “40 Ways to Save Money With Your Oil 
Burner.” Its text will be briefer than that of its 1947 
predecessor, which was entitled, “How to Save Money 
on Oil Heating.” Also, the eight-page envelope-size 
folder will cost less. It will be offered for sale to the 
trade by the API’s Marketing Division. 


4 


LP-GAS STORAGE PIT—Next March is the comple- 
tion date of a 400,000-bbl. underground storage cavern 
for LP-gas being constructed near Kankakee, IIl., by 
Phillips Pipe Line Co., a subsidiary of Phillips Petro- 
leum. More than 80 miners are preparing the cave for 
storing fuel in the slack summer season for distribution 
in winter. The Kankakee mine is being dug in shale 
from a 294-ft. vertical shaft between the 200- and 300- 
ft. levels. When completed, the cave will get LP-gas by 
pipe line from the Phillips plant at Borger, Texas, for 
later use in the Chicago and Great Lakes marketing 
areas. 
e®* es @ 


FINDING ‘COMPOSITE JOBBER’ — What kind of 
businessman is the typical jobber? How does he op- 
erate? Where does he operate? How does his opera- 
tion differ from those of other jobbers? Is he really 
a “jobber,” or is he better described by another term? 
These are just a few of the questions to which an- 
swers will be sought in a jobber survey to be con- 
ducted by Sam B. Wilkes of Connecticut Petroleum 
Assn. under authorization of National Oil Jobbers 
Council. Mr. Wilkes plans to ask about 150 questions 
in developing his “composite jobber.” The idea arose 
during a discussion of the proper definition of such 
terms as “jobber,” “distributor,” and “marketer.” Mr. 
Wilkes contended that many major company execu- 
tives, as well as jobbers, are confused as to their 
meanings and that it would be well to make an effort © 
to develop a nomenclature that would label each par- 
ticular type of operation and thus clarify the situa- 
tion. 
ee @ 


BLACKTOP PROBLEM — Because blacktop surfaces 
at stations do not withstand gasoline and oil very well, 
a protective coating is being developed experimental- 
ly, and tests are being conducted to determine its 
practicality. Tests so far are confidential. 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS QUESTION — Members 
of the Empire State Petroleum Assn., at their fall 
meeting, are slated to get an idea of how desirable, or 
undesirable, a Federal Trade Commission fair trade 
practice code might be as a means of minimizing com- 
mercial accounts difficulties between suppliers and 
jobber-distributors. Some association directors are 
wondering if a code wouldn’t be a good idea. Others 
are pretty sure it would be the wrong approach. 
They’re promised an explanation of the way trade 
practice codes work by a speaker, yet to be designat- 
ed, from FTC’s trade conference division, at their 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1 meeting at Lake Placid, N. Y. 
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FOr) veal TIONA 

is PETROLEUM CO. 
=: has specified 

4  -‘ Tri-Sure Closures 


Tiona oils and greases are shipped to practically 
every country in the world, and to many govern- 
ments. And wherever these products are delivered, 
they meet the most exacting specifications— because 
Tiona’s fine quality is protected in drums equipped 
with Tri-Sure* Closures. 

For over 20 years, the Tiona Petroleum Company 
has made Tri-Sure Closures an essential part of their 
marketing. The result is that Tiona, like other Tri- 
Sure users, has protected itself against losses from 
leakage, pilferage and contamination. 


Let the Tri-Sure flange, plug and seal give your 
products the unfailing protection that they are giving 
to leading shippers year after year. When you order 
drums, order safe deliveries—by specifying ‘“Tri- 





*The ““Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by 30 years 
serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada CLOSU RES 
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Your Dollars will save lives by 
strengthening the Cancer Crusade 


of the American Cancer Society. 


Your Dollars will bring words 
of truth and hope to you, to your 
family, to your friends and to your 


community. 


Your Dollars will help ease the 


pain of the cancer patient. 


Your Dollars will train skilled, 
* 
St rl ke S 0 il e understanding hands and minds to 


serve in the hospital, in the doctor’s 


- : 
1 five office, perhaps even in your home. 


Your Dollars will speed the 
march of research toward mastery 
over cancer, the disease that last 
year killed 215,000 men, women 


and children. 


Give 
to conquer 
Cancer 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
GENTLEMEN: 


() PLEASE SEND ME FREE 
LITERATURE ABOUT CANCER. 


(1) ENCLOSED IS MY CON- 
TRIBUTION OF $0.00... cccccccccceceeeTO THE 


A * e CANCER CRUSADE. 


Address 


Mail the coupon to “Cancer’’ Cit nn cseeeeneerreeeneeen 
C/O your local Post Office 
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WASHINGTON 





Cards Stacked Against Oil Industry 


In U.S. Government's Antitrust Game 


By Glenn M. Green, Jr. 


Heads I win— 

: tails you lose. Or, 

more accurately, throw a few mil- 
lions into the pot, play the game ac- 
cording to the rules, then we’ll change 
the rules on you and slap you down. 


It’s known as the old Washington 
political badger game. The victim to- 
day, as not infrequently before, is 
the petroleum industry. 

A Department of Justice task 
force is preparing to go before a 
grand jury Sept. 3 and charge five 
U. 8S. oil companies with an “interna- 
tional oil cartel” conspiracy. It will 
allege violation of American antitrust 
laws. 

That will be a legal and judicial 
matter, and the companies are com- 
petent to deal with it. 

But some of the politicians, fully 
aware in advance of the DJ intention, 
are preparing another sort of pro- 
ceeding. When Congress reconvenes, 
Senator Hennings (D., Mo.) will at- 
tempt to set up another Senate in- 
vestigating committee with malice 
aforethought. 

It will, he says, set out to probe 
10 situations, ranging from how the 
oil industry “dominates our foreign 
policy” in certain areas to whether 
antitrust laws are adequate to safe- 
guard America “from the predatory 
practices of the international oil in- 
dustry.” 

Trouble is, it has been done. The 
results were ordered published on 
Jan. 31, 1947, in the form of a final 
report on “Investigation of Petroleum 
Resources in Relation to the Na- 
tional Welfare” by the Special Com- 
mittee Investigating Petroleum Re- 
sources under Senator O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.) 

(Mr. O’Mahoney now heads a spe- 
cial committee to recommend a na- 
tional fuels policy, another aim Mr. 
Hennings says he has in mind.) 

That committee concluded: 


1. “An American company which 
ventures its capital abroad is en- 
titled to know with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty whether a prospec- 
tive course of action is not unlawful 
under the statutes of the United 
States...” 

Yet, during congressional hearings 
on a proposed “Foreign Contracts 
Act,” no less an authority than for- 
mer Attorney General Biddle was 
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quoted by the committee as precent- 
ing “nebulous” opinions on the ap- 
plication of antitrust laws to foreign 
operations. 

2. “Although monopolistic prac- 
tices may be unpopular and unsound, 
yet American oil interests abroad, if 
disqualified from participating in 
trade under the foreign rules and 
customs, may easily lose position to 
alien competitors. . . There can be 
no doubt that the American com- 
panies have achieved the position of 
leadership they now enjoy not by 
withdrawing in the face of artifi- 
cial and discouraging conditions im- 
posed by foreign governments but 
by adjusting themselves to the laws 
and practices of the countries where 
they found themselves.” 

The industry itself, in the person 
of Alfred Jacobsen, president of Am- 
erada Petroleum Corp., testifying be- 
fore the committee, said the com- 
panies wanted the State Department 
to persuade these foreign govern- 
ments “to open up their oil markets 
to free competition.” 

3. “The risks and financial costs 
involved in foreign operations are of 
such magnitude that only the larger 
companies can assume the hazards. . . 
(and must) operate through hun- 
dreds of subsidiaries and by means 
of joint ventures among themselves 
and with foreign corporations to dis- 
tribute the risk.” 

4. “Not infrequently, the object of 
the foreign government is to estab- 
lish some form of state monopoly 
or cartel by which the course of 
commerce in petroleum will be 
guided as the government may de- 
sire.” 

The committee noted that all of 
these facts were known to our gov- 
ernment. It noted that the companies 
consulted our government on each 
phase of foreign operations, in order 
to assure diplomatic protection. 

It called for diplomatic action via 
an international conference to elimi- 
nate any cartel situation but warned, 
“at the same time the nation can ill 
afford to hazard the position of our 
petroleum interests in foreign lands 
by a unilateral policy which might 
not yield corresponding benefit.” 

That’s the record. Who made the 
rules? The companies or our gov- 
ernmental indifference? 








DIRTY STATIONS 


ARE COSTING 
YOU MONEY 


Dirty service stations drive cus- 
tomers away. Dirty service sta- 
tions are less efficient and costlier 
to operate. Dirty stations are 
eye-sores and, as such, are bad 
public relations. 


There's an easy, practical way 
to keep your stations clean and 
efficient and this Spring is a good 
time to put it to use. 


We're talking about National 
Petroleum News’ Housekeeping 
Inspection Form . . . a pocket-size 
booklet with separate pages de- 
voted to each part of the service 
station layout: Signs and Lighting, 
Drivewoys and Lawns, Building 


' Exterior, Pump Islands, Restrooms, 


Lubritorium, Sales Room and Per- 
sonnel. Each form provides for 
two complete inspections (1) 
BEFORE, in which you check what 
needs doing and, (2) AFTER, in 
which you check to see thot it’s 
been done. 


There is no secret formula in the 
Inspection Housekeeping Form. It 
merely provides an instrument for 

ing your cleaning pro- 
gram. It’s simple, thorough, ef- 
fective and inexpensive. 


These Forms are available for 
immediate shipment ct very reo- 
sonable prices. We will be happy 
to send a sample copy for your 


study. 


Quantity rates are as follows: 


25 copies $ 5.50 
50 copies 10.00 
100 copies 18.00 
200 copies 32.00 
500 copies 70.00 
1000 copies 130.00 


(Ohie purchasers please add 3% sales tax.) 
Prices for larger quantities on request. 
Mail your orders today to: 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








Demand for All Oil to Rise 4.3% 
With Distillate Gain to Be 10% 


Total oil demand for 1952 will reach 
2,846,000,000 bbis., up 4.3% from 1951, 
according to latest Bureau of Mines 
forecast (see Table 1). New estimate 
is revision of December, 1951, fore- 
cast which showed total demand hav- 
ing an increase of 5% over last year. 
At that time domestic demand was 
estimated at about 7% higher in 1952 
than in 1951, while current forecast 
Sees increase of only 5.1%. 

Table 1—Revised Forecast 1952 
(Millions of bbis.) 

Forecast 

Year 

1952 
Total Demand ............ 2,846.0 
Pere sf 
EE <p.s 0.460-96-00 44 tdnc08> 592.0 
RR eee 518.0 


Kerosine . 
All other 


Crude .... 


Domestic 

BOONE BOE. veneer egeccadse 
Residual 

Distillate 

Kerosine 

All other ....... 

Regarding auuria, bureau last De- 
cember foresaw a drop of 28% in 1952 
as compared with 1951, while latest 
estimates anticipate a drop this year 
of only 8.3%. Bureau said forecast 
of exports has been increased since 
“there is no immediate prospect of 
reopening the Iran refinery.” 

Forecast for 1952 includes 6.4% 
boost for motor fuel, very small gain 
for residual, gain of 10% for distil- 
late and increase of 5% for kerosine. 
Demand for all other products is ex- 
pected to go up about 2.9%. 

Expansion to Meet Demand—De- 
puty PAD J. Ed Warren Aug. 7 re- 
ported the domestic petroleum indus- 
try has started construction of new 
basic refining facilities with total 
capacity for processing 819,000 b/d 
of crude oil. Of this total, 528,000 b/d 
will be completed by the end of this 


a new all-time high of 650,000 b/d 
for the week ended Aug. 2, 14,000 b/d 
above the previous record of 626,000 
b/d reached the week ended June 25. 

API statistics revealed average re- 
finery runs and gasoline production 
declined from the previous week’s 
peaks. Distillate fuel oil output, how- 
ever, came within 562,000 bbls. of the 
record high of 11,072,000 bbls. reached 
March 1. Residual production was 
off and the gain in stocks was only 
about a fifth of that for the previous 
week. 


Summary of API's stastistical re- 
port is shown in Table 2. 


Days’ Supply—tInterpreted in terms 
of days’ supply, stocks of three prod- 
ucts—gasoline, kerosine and distil- 
late—were below the July 31 level 
of 1951, as of July 31 this year. 
Breakdown of days’ supply of four 
principal petroleum products is shown 
in Table 3. 


Table 3 
duly 31 4 =June30 July 31 
1952 1952 1951 
Finished & unfinished 
gasoline 34 34 36 
Kerosine 84 89 - 94 
Distillate fuel oil.. 64 77 
Residual fuel oi] .. 40 30 31 
Bureau of Mines total demand forecast 
figures for third quarter 1952 have been used 
by NPN to cover period three months ahead in 
calculating days’ supply of stocks (API data) 
shown for July 31, 1952. Comparative figures 
for stocks at end of preceding month were 
calculated from B. of M. forecast for second 
and third quarters 1952 and API data. Com- 
parative figures for 1951 date shown were 
calculated from Bureau of Mines actua! stocks 
figures for date shown and actual consumption 
figures for period three months beyond that 
date. 


Gasoline Consumption — Gasoline 
consumption estimates for 16 states 
and District of Columbia during May 
show only four states with lower con- 
sumption of motor fuel in May of this 
year as compared with the same 
month last year. All other states re- 


ported gains, with Maryland topping 
the list with a 10.7% increase. Next 
in gains was Georgia with 9.6%. The 
16-state report is given in Table 4, 
based on API reports. 


Table 4 
May 
1952 


. 89,923 
373,628 
45,166 
18,221 
85,423 
80,299 
61,299 
21,964 
57,305 
88,147 
43,387 
122,693 
23,993 
30,289 
70,225 
Utah 19,284 
Virginia ....... 85,270 
April 
1952* 
60,451 


Alabama 
California 
Colorado .. 

Dist. of Columbia. 
Florida .. 
Georgia .. 
Kentucky .. . 
ED. boo Ab» 6. 4 6% 
Maryland ........ 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi iS ases 
ee res 
Montana ......... 
South Dakota eas 
Tennessee 


PAIS WH HMO PS OME Hem 
CWONSTOHDAANFNAAGH WS 


Alabama 
* Revised. 
Jet Fuel—Concern over the large 
jet fvel shortage this year was ex- 
pressed in PAD telegram sent to 48 
oil companies, urging their “fullest 
co-operation” in meeting vital mili- 
tary demands for 6 million bbls. of 
jet fuel during the remainder of 1952. 
PAD’s appeal received “excellent re- 
sponse” but Depvty Ed Warren 
cautioned that it was much too early 
to evaluate the new offerings against 
JP-4 shortage and that he hoped for 
continued co-operation from refiners. 
Apparently hindering jet fuel output 
is the fact that the fuel comes from 
gasoline-kerosine cut and these prod- 
ucts are in relatively tight supply. 


West Coast Supply—Deputy PAD 
Warren and Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator C. Eugene Davis left last 
week end for talks with West Coast 
companies on over-all supply condi- 
tions. In addition to having trouble 
meeting military requirements for 
Navy Special fuel oil and aviation 
fuels, West Coast also is experienc- 
ing tight gasoline supply situation. 


Table 2—Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. Totals—B. of M. Basis) 


Week 
Ended 
Aug. 2 


year. 

PAD estimates, based on materia!s 
requests, indicate the following pat- 
tern of completions for total of 1,215,- 
000 b/d new capacity now planned: 

Capacity already completed on July 
7, 1952—92,950 b/d; 

Capacity to be completed by Jan. 
1, 1953—-528,000 b/d; 

To be completed by July 1, 1953— 
742,460 b/d; 

To be completed by Jan. 1, 1954— 
1,078,100 b/d. 

(For details of PAD expansion 
report see story in News Section.) 

Current Operations—Foreign crude 
included in U. S. refinery runs reached 


Increase 


Production 
Crude runs—daily avg. 7,033,000 
Foreign crude included 640, 
Percent operated 95.9 
Gasoline 22,318,000 
Kerosine 2,678,000 
Distillate 10,510,000 
Residual 8,544,000 8,776,000 


Stocks 


Finished & unfinished — 116,243,000 118,285,000 

Kerosine _ 27,638,000 26,029,000 
Distillate 86,128,000 81,792,000 

Residual 61,414,000 51,152,000* 


*Revised due to error by reporting company. 


+ 4,336,000 
+ 262,001 
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Du Pont Wins Top 
Industrial Safety Award 
for 10th Consecutive Year 


The “Award of Honor,” the National 
Safety Council's highest industrial 
award, has been presented to Du Pont 
for 1951. This is the 10th consecutive 
year that the award has been won by 
the Du Pont Company. And Du Pont 
is the only company in the United 
States that has received the award 
10 years in a row. 

Last year was the safest in the 
company’s history with a frequency 
rate for time-losing injuries per mil- 
lion man-hours worked of only 0.67. 
This represents an improvement of 
about 7% over 1950, Du Pont’s pre- 
vious best year. In achieving this out- 
standing safety record, 56 Du Pont 
plants had a perfect score—operated 
throughout 1951 without a single 
time-losing accident. 











Du Pont 


Historical Highlights 


The first salesman to go on the road to 
meet Du Pont customers was Charles 
L. Patterson. He started in 1892. Prior 
to Patterson, powder was consigned to 
agents who did the direct selling. 
Today, 1600 Du Pont salesmen sell 
products and services to some 75,000 
concerns, making over 1,000,000 calls 
a year. These range from one-man 
businesses at remote crossroads to the 
country’s largest corporations. 


The productive pace of the com- 
any'’s 72 plants from coast to coast is 
eyed directly to the orders these sales- 

men write in the highly competitive 
markets in which they sell. 


ADVERTISEMENT —Prepared for the Petroleum Chemicals Division of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 





HOBSO?... 


A new way of explaining the American 
business system to your employees... 
available to all oil companies 


“How Our Business SysteM Operates” is the full title of an interesting, 
effective employee relations presentation available through Du Pont. Its 
main objective is to give employees a better understanding of the beneficial 
functions of capital and management in our competitive economic system. 
While this sounds like a complicated task, Hobso makes it easy. 


THE CONFERENCE TECHNIQUE adds to the effectiveness of Hobso through 
group participation. With less than 20 employees in each group, the leader 
has ample opportunity to stimulate group discussion and to answer questions. 


The presentation is built around 4 dis- 
plays. Each highlights an important 
phase of our economic life. The first 
shows graphically the structural organ- 
ization of modern companies in rela- 
tion to our business system as a whole. 


CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS 


It illustrates, for example, the influence 
of customer demand and buying power 
on such factors as wages and produc- 
tion volume. It also shows how the 
American people’s savings become the 
source of capital for the research and 
product developments that create jobs. 
And the importance of dividends in 
encouraging more capital investment is 
emphasized, too. 

Another display points up the prob- 
lems of management in meeting the 
competitive pressure of our free mar- 
kets. A third gives a clear, concise pic- 
ture of how our already high standard 
of living is constantly being raised 





through greater production . . . and 
how our tremendous investment in 
scientific investigation and technical 
improvements have made this possible. 

Then, in easy-to-understand lan- 
guage, Hobso shows why our consti- 
tutional freedoms must be preserved if 
we are to continue to enjoy the eco- 
nomic freedoms which enable us to 
live better than any other people in the 
world 


PERSONALIZED PROGRAM 


One of the unique features of Hobso 
is that the program can be applied to 
the operations of any individual com- 
pany. One large oil company, for ex- 
ample, has added to the basic Hobso 
program a display illustrating its own 
position in our business system. This 
rogram has been used successfully 
or over a year under the leadership 
of the company’s own representatives 


trained by Du Pont. 
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CONTINUED Hobso 
eee 


GROUP PARTICIPATION 


The presentation is completed in three 
meetings. Each lasts about an hour 
and a half. It is important to note that 
the presentation is not given as a lec- 
ture—employees are brought into the 
discussions and thus are permitted to 
play a managerial part. 

For maximum effectiveness, 15 to 
20 employees are the ideal number for 
each conference group. The discussions 
should be led by a speaker with a 
sound background in economics and a 
thorough indoctrination in the tech- 
nique of presenting Hobso. 

The displays consist of a progres- 
sion of related cards representing the 
important factors in our economic sys- 
tem. These can be readily fastened to 
the large flannel board. And they are 
as pve to set up as a child’s building 

k 


EACH DISPLAY is built progressively on the 
flannel board. The velvet-like backing on each 
of the cards sticks readily to the flannel surface 
when pressed with the hand. 


ORIGINATED BY DU PONT 


The Hobso presentation was originated 
and developed by Du Pont. And dur- 
ing the past two years it has been 
shown to over 70,000 Du Pont em- 
ployees. 

In addition, it has been shown to 
over 500,000 employees of 325 other 
companies throughout the country. 
Du Pont makes the presentation avail- 
able through the National Association 
of Manufacturers and to oil companies 
in icular through the Du Pont Pe- 
tro. Chemicals Division. 

A pocket-size booklet summarizing 
the presentation is available to be 
handed out to each employee at the 
end of the three Hobso meetings. And 
for continuing employee economic 
education, a Hobso No. 2 presentation 
has been worked out b Pont and 
is also ready for use. This traces basic 
changes in our business system during 
the past ten years. 





A Psychiatrist Speaks on Safety 


GERALD GORDON, M.D. 


Speaking on the “Psychiatric Aspects 
of Safety,” Dr. Gerald Gordon of the 
Du Pont Medical Division has been 
making a series of unusual talks that 
are of particular interest to the pe- 
troleum industry. 

The theme of these talks is based on 
the fact that the majority of accidents 


are not accidental but have the appear- 
ance of self-inflicted injuries. Individu- 
als who repeatedly injure themselves 
also show the same inadequacy in 
meeting their problems generally. In 
other words, accident repeaters suffer 
from a common but little recognized 
form of mental sickness. 

During a recent tour of the Pacific 
Coast area, Dr. Gordon spoke before a 
number of oil company groups which 
included marketing, transportation and 
executive personnel, as well as refinery 
representatives. 

Dr. Gordon was graduated from the 
University of Alabama and the School 
of Medicine at the University of Louis- 
ville. 

In 1946 he joined the Du Pont 
Medical Division as staff psychiatrist. 
Previous to this, Dr. Gordon had a pri- 
vate practice in Los Angeles from 1938 
to 1941. During World War II he was 
with the British Medical Service and 
later joined the U. S. Army Medical 
Corps, serving and working in psy- 
chiatric hospitals and schools. 








Two Du Pont Movies 
Shown to Over 90,000 
By Oil Companies 


Two Du Pont movies "ye ro for the 


exclusive use of the oil industry within 
the past 2 years have been shown to 
audiences estimated to be well over 
90,000. 

The movie, “What Makes a Gasoline 
Good,” has been shown to an audience 
of over 31,000 with prints loaned to oil 
companies by the Du Pont district of- 
fices. In addition, it was shown on two 
television broadcasts with an estimated 
total audience of 15,000. These fig- 
ures, moreover, do not include the 
audiences for 77 prints of the movie 
which were purc by various oil 
companies for their own ee 

ough 423 recorded loans, “Pipe- 
line on Wheels” has been shown to an 
estimated audience of 45,000. But the 
total audience is probably far greater 
because 52 prints of this film, too, have 
been purchased by oil companies for 
their own use. 


Petroleum Chemicals 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
Petroleum Chemicals Division @ Wilmington 98, Delaware 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ii!. 
Tulse, Okle. 
Houston, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Distri 
Offices: 








LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


Here is a partial listing of the bulletins, 
reports, booklets and aids available to 
you through your Du Pont Petroleum 
Chemicals Division district office: 
Safety for the Small Refinery — A 42- 
page book on how to set up an ef- 
ective small refinery safety pro- 
gram Serial A-2848 
Tank Talk — A 52-page, easy-to-under- 
stand safety booklet for tank-clean- 
ing crews Serial A-1134 
Stability of Present-Day Gasolines — A 
12-page paper on the value of stor- 
age tests—as compared with induc- 
tion period—for determining stability 
of modern gasolines. . Serial A-3199 
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Better Things for Better Living 
+++ through Chemistry 
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Wilmington, Del. 
Chicago, II. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Houston, Texas 
El Monte, Colif. 


District 
Laboratories: 


IN CANADA: Canadian Industries Limited — Toronto, Ontario — Montreal, Quebec — Calgary, Alberta 


ADVERTISEMENT—Prepared for the Petroleum Chemicals Division of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company (inc.) 
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Protect Your Products 


in TRANSIT—in STORAGE 
with Jal STEEL PAILS and DRUMS 
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J&L 
STEEL 
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Left: Representative samples of J&L's camplete line of steel ship- 


ping pails showing (top to bottom) the ring seal, closed head and 


lug covers. 


The sturdy construction of J&L Steel 
Pails and Beane i is your assurance of safe 
shipment of your products. 

Each container is carefully tested to 
detect any possible leak or defect. The 
result—your products arrive at their des- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 
CONTAINER DIVISION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
PLANTS: Bayonne, N. J. * Cleveland, Ohio * Philadelphia, 


Pa. * New Orleans, Lo. * Kansas City, Kan. * Atlanta, 
Ga. * West Port Arthur, Texas © Toledo, Ohio 


tination in good condition—attractively 
packaged to catch the customer's eye. 
Write today for your copy of “It’s Safer 
to Ship in Steel,” the booklet that will 
ive you further information on J&L 
Sci Pails and Drums. 


J&L Steel Barrel Company 
Chrysler Building 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the booklet, 
“Te’s Safer to Ship in Steel.” 


Name 


Company _ 





Go by these plain, hard Facts...and SAVE! 


Advance- 
Design 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


Saves you money on purchase 


Check the price on a Chevrolet truck that’s 
the right size, type and capacity to handle 
your work. You're going to find that this 
Chevrolet truck lists for less than any other 
make of truck capable of doing the job. 
Here's an immediate, cash saving. 


Cuts operating costs 

Day in, day out a Chevrolet truck works for 
rock-bottom “wages” on fuel and upkeep. 
it brings you the proved economy of Valve- 
in-Head engine, with 4-Way Lubrication to 
reduce engine weor. Extra-rugged features 
cut maintenance costs. 





CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCK FEATURES 


Gives you the right truck for the job 


Chevrolet trucks are factory-matched to the 
job—tires, axles, frame, springs, engine, 
transmission, brakes. It's the Chevrolet idea 
to provide you with exactly as much truck 
as you need and no more. Chevrolet 
truck users know this idea pays off. 


Saves money on trade-in 


It's right in the records that Chevrolet trucks 
traditionally bring more money on the used 
truck morket—and that can mean more 
money for you when you trade or sell. 
There's another reason why more truck 
users choose Chevrolet than any other make. 





TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES— 
Loadmaster or the Thriftmaster—to give 
you greater power per gallon, lower 
cost per load e@ POWER-JET CARBU- 
RETOR—for smooth, quick acceleration 
response e DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH— 
for easy-action engagement « SYNCHRO- 
MESH TRANSMISSION —for fast, smooth 


shifting e HYPOID REAR AXLE—for 
dependability and long life e« TORQUE- 
ACTION BRAKES—on light-duty models e 
PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICU- 
LATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models e 
TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy- 
duty models e DUAL-SHOE PARKING 
BRAKE—for greater holding ability on heavy- 


duty models e CAB SEAT— with double-deck 
springs for complete riding comfort e VENTI- 
PANES —for improved cab ventilation e WIDE- 
BASE WHEELS—for increased tire mileage 
BALL-TYPE STEERING —for easier handling 
e UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES—for greater load 
protection e ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING—for 
increased comfort and modern appearance. 





CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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CANT BE BEAT 
FOR SELLING PUNCH 


PATENTED 
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PATENTED ANTL-RUST GASOLINE 


ONLY SINCLAIR DEALERS have this great new selling advantage—a gasoline so 
different it is patented...so revolutionary that it PROTECTS as it POWERS. 


And Sinclair is boosting this advantage to the limit. Millions of motorists are hearing 
about the gasoline with amazing rust inhibitor RD-119®—how it prevents 
rust and corrosion in fuel systems—protects against costly repairs. 


YOUR customers are hearing about Sinclair Anti-Rust Gasoline — a 

° . ‘ ‘ A Ask about the Sinclair 
on the radio—T.V.—newspapers— movies. Be ready with Sinclair... TBA Franchise featur 
Get ahead with Sinclair. Join the 2,000 new dealers who have switched to Ueciest ume bo 
Sinclair in a single year. Contact your nearest Sinclair Representative or rubber. 


write Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


SINCLAIR is: GASOLINE 
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Vacation time is travel time 
for millions of motorists 


+ 


é | . . a | 
eee ei > ‘\ 


7 AN QM ond 9 out of 10 car 


have one or more AC | 
WELLS products which may | 
diteeeie) need replacing! 
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VACATION TIME 1S HARVEST TIME 








FOR AG DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


AC dealers make extra summer profits, from local and 


transient trade, by cashing in on AC’s commanding 


equipment position and tremendous public acceptance. 








The Industry's Fastest-Grow- 
ing Line—Original or ap- 
proved equipment on Buick, 
Chevrolet, Cadillac and Olds. 


With Patented CORALOX iIn- 
sulator — Factory equipment 
on more new cars than any 
other make of spark plug. 


- 


The Only Complete Line — 
More than 100,000,000 have 
been built— more than 40,- 
000,000 are in daily use. 








SPEEDOMETER CABLES * AIR CLEANERS ¢ FLEXIBLE LINES » GAS STRAINERS 








AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION GM GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
. | wom | 
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a . SHELL PREMIUM GASOLINE 


Find out For yourself why 
it pays to be the man who says 


"SERVICE IS MY “BUSINESS” 
Call the Shell Whrce nea you. 





SHELL OIL COMPANY 





Announcing the great new 





Autocar V8 


with advanced design, overhead 
valve’ V-8 engine. The first V-8 
for heavy-duty highway hauling! 


Autocar V-8 features that result 
in smoother, more brilliant perform- 
Here it is! And only Autocar has it. A brand-new, heavy-duty mercies Rocke axtaP osama 
% A modern reduced-weight heavy- 


highway tractor powered by the first V-8 engine ever offered to duty chassis 


the heavy-duty highway hauling industry. It’s a modern unit & 6 een eens, Fo 


engine with valve-in-head design 
for modern highway hauling — a smooth performer under your 200-plus horsepower 


‘ Lowest weight-power ratio of all 
profitable payloads. urs brn yt. 


Smoother running engine at all 
AUTOCAR TRUCKS ve 
The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. Faster acceleration 


Established 1897 Higher average speeds under road 
loads 











Please send me the Autocar V-8 booklet. 


Firm Name... 


Street_ 


Send for this illustrated booklet. SES aaa 
it gives full details and specifications of the Autocar V-8. 
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“U.S. Royal 4 
all the way... 


use it from 
spud to pay!” 


says “Red” Royal 


 s 


Ana he is right! Why? Because U.S. Royal 4 
Rotary Hose is the strongest and best hose 
in the oil field. It is stronger because it has 
2 double wire layers—each a hose in itself. 

U.S. Royal 4 is flexible from nipple to nip- 
ple. Its special rugged wire reinforcement plus 
strong and balanced wall construction make 
a hose that can be used in ANY FIELD at 
ANY DRILLING PRESSURE. 

And you know what that means... minimum 
“‘down time’’ resulting in real savings in time 
and money. 

Proof? Check U.S. Royal 4’s 2-year field- 
test results with your local U.S. Supply Store. 
You will find that Royal 4 has run up new 
service records from Gulf Coast to the Willis- 
ton Basin. 


Developed by Science— Proved by Drillers 


Available in all FIELDS at the BEST SUPPLY STORES 


PRODUCT OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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What it takes 
to find oil for you 


Not too long ago, within the memory of living men, exploration for 
new petroleum deposits here in the West was a matter of discovering oil 
seeps or drilling on “hunch.’’ But even hunches had a reasonable chance 
of success. Although methods were primitive, the early Western fields were 
brought into production at a cost which nowadays would seem extremely low. 


Wl _— 


It’s not so easy today. Most of the easily discover- 
able deposits have been found. But Standard geologists, 
using seismograph and the latest electronic methods, are 
combing every promising part of America, from Louisiana 
swamps to the Arctic Circle . . . and many foreign countries 
as well. @ As oil has become more difficult and expensive to 
produce, your demand has become greater. More and more 
of the good things in your life depend on petroleum for fuel, 
or lubrication, or their actual ingredients. ¢ To do its share 


<* ae es 


haar? 


wt 
tere . 


in the great new search for oil, Standard alone has spent 
more than $230,000,000 in the last 5 years. Result: U.S. 
companies altogether have found enough untapped petro- 
leum to give this country its highest oil reserve in history — 
four times greater than that of 30 years ago. € Geologists 
estimate that there are still 1500 billion barrels of undis- 
covered oil in the earth. Standard Oil Company of California 
does everything possible in large scale exploration to increase 
available reserves. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 
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KEEPS YOU 


BREAST 
‘OF ALL! 
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WORKING FOR. YOU 
24 HOURS DAILY! 
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Night view of solvent oil lube plant. 


MEET THE TOUGHEST COMPETITION 
WITH THE TOUGHEST SOLVENT OIL! 


PRODUCED IN A MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR Lube Plant It's got what it takes to meet and heat all 

built to refine solvent oils exclusively, Canfield’s competition! 

new HD Premium Motor Oil is the last word in HD The leaders in petroleum marketing know that old 

protection for modern high speed engines . . . it's style motor oils are outmoded . . . they know that 

the last word in solvent oil refining techniques . . . modern motors need the extra HD lubrication” and 

it's the last word in heavy duty lubrication pro- cleansing protection that only a top-flight, up-to- 
: tection under gruelling open-road driving speeds the-minute solvent refined oil provides . . . and that 

Available under your 

own or refiner’s brand. _- -: 'S equally effective in heavy traffic, stop-and- © means Canfield’s new HD Premium Solvent Refined, 


start driving. Additive Type Motor Oil. 
MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Cenfietd HD Premium Meter on We bey im | CANFIELD OIL COMPANY, CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


" 0 » Packages. 
yr ei eet emt mam aa Bulk & Package Plants: Cleveland, Ohio - 
Jersey City, N. J., Memphis, Tenn., Coraopolis, Pa. 
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NEOPRENE TUBE 


does not swell or disintegrate in con- 
tact with gasoline, Diesel oil, and other 
fuels. Neoprene-lined hose won't de- 
velop mushy spots that weoken hose 


ond lead to early failure. 


TANK WAGON HOSE 


of neoprene can take rough handling... 
delivers petroleum and chemical prod- 
ucts smoothly and rapidly. 


CARGO LOADING HOSE 


with smooth neoprene tube has fast flow 
rate .. . sets service records in handling 
oil products and many chemicals. 


CURB PUMP HOSE gets the same rough treatment 
day after day—exposure to grease, oil, gasoline, 
and all kinds of weather. But hose made with 
tube and cover of neoprene is built for this type 
of service . . . gives superior performance, year 
in and year out. 

Neoprene’s outstanding performance in all types 
of hose for handling petroleum and chemical prod- 
ucts is setting new records for service life. So, 
next time you reorder, specify hose with tube 
and cover of neoprene. 
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NEOPRENE COVER 


can take severe flexing . . . resists sun- 
light checking and the deteriorating 
effect of continuous outdoor exposure. 
The smooth, tough cover is easy to clean 
.-. withstands abrasion, cutting, chipping. 


with neoprene cover withstands drag- 
ging over rough surfaces, even when wet 
with oil. Neoprene tube resists the sof- 
tening and swelling action of fuel oils. 


FREE! THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 
Interesting stories...new, unusual appli- 
cations of neoprene. Write: E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber 
Chemicals Division U-8, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


— 


——, 





The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





























IN STEEL CONTAINERS MADE BY CONTINENTAL.. 


you get the engineering skill of a 
full-line container manufacturer 


The sleek, streamlined appearance of Continental 


‘steel containers tells you that they were designed 


by men with a packaging expert’s eye for good 
looks, as well as an engineer’s interest in utility. 
And the way these containers take the battering 
and bouncing of transcontinental shipping is 
evidence of the solid durability that has been 
designed into them. 


So even though you may never need to call upon 
our packaging engineers for help with a special 
packaging problem, you get the benefits of their 
designing and production skill in every Continen- 
tal steel container you use. 


Included in the Continental line are lug cover 
pails, utility cans, flaring pails, and closed head 
drums in light and heavy gauge. Chances are one 
of them is just right for your product. We'll be glad 
to talk over your packaging problem, and suggest 
a container exactly suited to your needs. 


CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd Street New York. 17, N. Y. 
Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. + Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 + Pacific Division: Russ Building, Son Francisco 4 
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Oil ‘Cartel’ Searchlight Swinging 
To U.S.; DJ Asks 25-Year Records 


WASHINGTON—It is a good bet 
that some phases of domestic, as well 
as foreign, oil operations will be a 
key factor in the Justice Depart- 
ment’s investigation of an alleged 
“international oil cartel.” 

This point hinges on use of the 
word “commerce” in the antitrust 
laws. It will be used to cover two 
types of activities carried on within 
the U. S.—those involving (1) the 
export or (2) the import of petro- 
leum or petroleum products. 


Thus, the production of a barrel 
of crude in Texas and sale of its 
products in Louisiana would not be 
involved. But that same barrel of 
crude refined in the U.S. and pro- 
ducing gasoline shipped abroad 
would. Likewise, Middle East crude 
shipped to the U. S., refined and 
sold here would be a type of opera- 
tion involved in the DJ grand jury 
action. 

It remains to be seen whether a 
subpoena served this week on James 
V. Brown, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Petroleum Council, has a 
bearing on this phase. DJ spokes- 
men said they were interested in cer- 
tain NPC records, probably minutes 
of meetings. Mr. Brown is custodian 
of these records. 

Companies involved in the DJ suit 
were beginning to talk back. Chair- 
man W. S. S. Rodgers and President 
J. Sayles Leach of The Texas Co. de- 
clared that Texaco’s foreign and do- 
mestic activities are completely legal; 
its international relationships have 
been consistentiy reported to the 
government; and Texaco does not be- 
lieve that any other American com- 
panies are involved in any cartel. 


Week’s Review—-These develop- 
ments highlighted a week which saw: 


1. The serving of subpoenas at vari- 
ous points across the country, with 
the bulk of them landing in New 
York. The papers commanded those 
served to appear before a_ special 
federal grand jury in Washington 
Sept. 3. Those served on companies, 
as distinguished from the type served 
on individuals require that records 
of every conceivable type bearing on 
foreign operations directly, be pro- 
duced at that time. These records 
must go back to Jan. 1, 1928. 

2. Acknowledgement has _ been 
made of the fact that Interior Sec- 
retary Chapman has been instructed 
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by President Truman to “co-oper- 
ate” fully with DJ in the investiga- 
tion. Mr. Chapman also heads the 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense, which is the agency expected 
to furnish whatever aid DJ requires, 
although the type of help has not 
yet been spelled out. 


3. It is probable that the zndepen- 
dent Petroleum Assn. of America 
would be asked to testify before the 
grand jury, either voluntarily or under 
subpoena. The IPAA has long taken 
a stand against large imports of 
petroleum, and it was thought that 
DJ has in mind bolstering its effect- 
on-domestic-operations argument in 
this fashion. 


4. Hints came from several direc- 
tions that the secret Federal Trade 
Commission “international oil car- 


“tel” report may soon be declassi- 


fied and publicized. President Tru- 
man told newsmen that the possi- 
bility of releasing portions of it not 
affecting U. S. foreign relations had 
been under consideration for some 
time. This followed request from 
Senator Sparkman (D., Ala.) for that 
type of action. It was this report, 
supposedly, that sparked the DJ 
grand jury probe, although there is 
reason to believe the suit was in the 
making for some time back. 
The Texas Co, executives said: 


“The policy of The Texas Co. is 
to obey the law. The Texas Co. is 
not a party, either directly or in- 
directly through any subsidiary or 
affiliated company, to any interna- 
tional oil cartel or any price-fixing 
arrangement of any kind, or any 
monopoly, whether international or 
domestic, nor do we believe that 
other oil companies are involved in 
any such cartel. 

“The Texas Co.’s interests in affili- 
ated companies doing an interna- 
tional oil business are well known. 
The facts have been set forth in re- 
ports to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and have been given to 
congressional committees who were 
interested in the matter. The con- 
tracts covering our principal jointly 
owned operation abroad—the Arabian 
concession—were twice discussed 
with the then U. S. Attorney General 
in Washington in draft form before 
they were finalized, and copies of 
the executed agreements were filed 
with the Department of Justice im- 


mediately after their execution. No 
objection of any kind was ever in- 
terposed to the making of them. In 
our opinion, the joint operations 
which The Texas Co. has entered 
into abroad, are in the best interests 
of the United States and its citizens 
as well as of the foreign countries in- 
volved. 

“The oil industry is one of the 
most competitive industries in the 
world. The duplication of service and 
bulk stations and other oil facilities 
which results from this competition 
would not exist if there were a mo- 
nopoly. The great and steady im- 
provement in the past 25 years in 
the quality of oil products, and the 
lower prices (ex taxes) at which 
these products have been sold, de- 
spite inflation and the increase of 
cost of living generally, are further 
evidences of the intensity of this 
competition. . . 

“It is to be hoped that these ad- 
vantages will not be nullified or de- 
stroyed by unwise threats of action 
on the part of our own government. 


The Subpoenas—-As of press time, 
DJ reported that some 18 company- 
type subpoenas had been issued, and 
six for individuals, plus the NPC 
paper—making a total of 25 with in- 
dications that others would follow. 

The individual type merely com- 
manded the person served to appear, 
prepared to testify Sept. 3. The com- 
pany subpoenas, however, called for 
a broad range of records. All con- 
tracts, agreements and letters be- 
tween companies subpoenaed and 





Too Much to Ask 


One of the first moves from 
the oil industry side in the 
cartel probe may be an at- 
tack on the “kitchen sink” 
character of subpoenas issued 
by DJ. They call for moun- 
tains of records and statistics. 

The suggestion from a gov- 
ernment source that all the 
material requested has been 
submitted to the Federal Trade 
Commission previously, and 
that the companies need only 
to. bring it back leaves one 
company attorney cold. 

He insists that the command 
for records is so broad, and 
calls for such a staggering 
volume, that it won’t stand up 
in court. 
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the following listed companies were 
ordered to be produced: 

American Independent; Anglo- 
Iranian; Arabian American; Atlan- 
tic Refining Co.; Bahrein Petroleum 
Co., Ltd; Caltex; Conorada Petro- 
leum; Gulf; Iraq Petroleum; Jersey 
Standard; Kuwait Petroleum; Near 
East Development Corp.; Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum & Transport; Royal 
Dutch Petroleum; Shell Transport & 
Trading; Sinclair; Socony-Vacuum; 
Standard of California; Standard of 
Indiana; Standard-Vacuum; Superior 
Oil Co. of California; and The Texas 
Co. 

Mass of Records— The subpoenas 
seek records dealing with any and all 
types of contracts and agreements 
offered or entered into with com- 
panies, persons or sovereign govern- 
ments since Jan. 1, 1928, by the sub- 
poenaed persons or organizations. 

All records relating to the price 
structure for international oil trade; 


sales of crude and petroleum products 
to the U. S. government or any of 
its departments and agencies for de- 
livery outside the U. S.; and minutes 
of all company executive and board 
meetings dealing with any of the 
matters involved in the probe are 
called for in the subpoenas. 


All in all, it adds up to a vast 
amount of file searching und compila- 
tion by the companies. There is no 
likelihood that DJ would agree to 
any extension of time for the com- 
pany to produce the records. It 
would be expected, instead, that the 
companies would be told to be on 
hand with what they had Sept. 3. 


It was also noted that an “inter-, 


esting” point of law is involved in 
subpoenaing British and other for- 
eign companies to appear in U. S. 
courts and produce their records, 
which of course, repose in overseas 
headquarters. 


OPS Says No to Crude Price Decontrol 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—It looks as if 
crude petroleum producers will have 
to look to Congress for any price 
decontrol. 

Price Stabilizer Arnall positively 
declined to permit such action in a 
recent letter to Bryan W. Payne, 
president, Texas Independent Pro- 
ducers and Royalty Owners Assn. 


The OPS Controls Relaxation Com- 
mittee followed this up by turning 
down a formal petition from the 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America for lifting of controls. 

Mr. Arnall wrote Mr. Payne: 

“There does not appear to be suf- 
ficient change in the conditions under 
which the controls were established 
to demand the immediate termination 
on crude petroleum. 

“A continuous study will be made 
with regard to existing conditions 
and those which we may reasonably 
well anticipate as they may ne 
to crude petroleum. 

“However, I regret to advise you 
at this time that this office cannot 
suspend controls over the prices of 
crude petroleum.” 

Second Refusal—The Relaxation 
Committee’s action reportedly fol- 
lows closely Mr. Arnall’s letters to 
the Texas producers group. It has 
instructed the Petroleum Branch to 
prepare a letter of refusal to IPAA. 

The branch can, if it chooses, 
present a counter-proposal to the 
committee. However, the branch 
earlier took the same attitude, based 
on the same IPAA petition, and is 
thought unlikely to reverse itself. 

IPAA’s general counsel, Russell B. 


Brown, has already indicated that 
the organization will take the con- 
gressional route to relief, if neces- 
sary. He pointed out to OPS, in 
vain, that Congress favored quick 


lifting of controls where supplies” 


were adequate, and where there was 
no likelihood of runaway price infla- 


* tion. 


Equipment Advisory Group—Mean- 
while another segment of the oil in- 
dustry—the suppliers of oil produc- 
tion equipment—have requested OPS 
to establish an industry advisory 
committee for consultation on price 
problems. 


It was expected that approval 
would be granted without difficulty 
and that the committee, consisting 
of about 15 members, would be 
named very shortly. 


Oriental Refining Co. Sold; 
Plant Expansion Is Planned 


NPN News Bureau 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—A 1,000 
b/d refinery, here, formerly known 
as Oriental Refining Co., has changed 


‘ownership and is now operating un- 


der name of Corpus Christi Refining 


‘Co., NPN was told last week. 


Plant was purchased by group of 
three men: Henry F. Schreiber, John 
O'Neill and Clyde Aylesworth. 


At present, sales of products from 


plant will continue to be by truck — 


transport only. However, plans call 
for eventually enlarging plant con- 
siderably and building of barge load- 
ing dock. Refinery is approximately 
1,500 feet from water. 


Margin Forms Ready Soon; 


Associations Get Warning 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Copies of the net 
earnings questionnaire to be used in 
determining the need for area-wide 
oil jobber price relief should be en 
route to Office of Price Stabilization 
district offices this week. 

At press time, the questionnaires 
were being printed. 

Although OPS is welcoming the 
participation of state jobber associa- 
tions in the distribution of the ques- 
tionnaires and in securing prompt re- 
plies from individual jobbers, the 
agency issued a warning late this 
week. 

Roland M. Preisman, special petro- 
leum assistant to the Fuel and 
Chemicals Division director, said it 
would be better for the jobbers to 
file their replies individually with 
their local district OPS offices, rather 
than having the association compile 
the replies and submit them all 
together. 

The Danger—‘“Like Caesar’s wife, 
the state associations should lean 
over backwards to avoid any appear- 
ance that they are compiling, tabulat- 
ing and processing the question- 
naires,” he explained. “Legally, they 
could be foregoing their rights as 
trade associations and become mar- 
keting combines in the eyes of some 
government agencies, perhaps. 

“It is perfectly all right for the 
associations, however to disseminate 
the forms to inform the jobbers of 
the desirability for prompt and full 
replies and even to help their individ- 
ual members to fill out the forms 
where technical knowledge is in- 
volved. 

“But I think it would be a good 
idea if the jobbers sent in their 
forms individually to the district 
offices.” 


Steel Fuel Oil Use Up 10% 


WASHINGTON — American Iron 
and Steel Institute estimates that 
fuel oil consumption at steel mills 
reached more than 2.5 billion gals. 
in 1951, an increase of 10% over the 
previous year. 

This 1951 total averages out to 
about 163,000 b/d. Best oil industry 
estimates as of now, however, place 
the steel industry’s fuel oil consump- 
tion at about 200,000 b/d. 
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Court Orders Richfield Oil to Tell 
'L.O.' Dealers ‘They Are Now Free’ 


LOS ANGELES—Federal Judge 
Leon R. Yankwich on Aug. 11 drafted 
a form of notice Richfield Oil is to 
send dealers advising them of the 
outcome of the government’s “ex- 
clusive dealing” antitrust suit. 


This move culminated a series of 
developments which began July 23 
when Richfield notified 1,342 L.O. 
(leased out) operators that their 
leases were cancelled effective Sept. 
30. Richfield told operators (see 
text of letter below) that new leases 
would handle any petroleum prod- 
ucts and TBA they wanted to. 


The government objected, claiming 
the notice was an ultimatum. It 
charged that the cancellation didn’t 
specify any breach by the operators 
of any written obligation in existing 
leases. It asked the U.S. District 
Court to compel Richfield to with- 
draw the cancellation and to inform 
the operators about the “exclusive 
dealing” case and its outcome. 


Last week Judge Yankwich 
granted the government’s request. 
He commented that Richfield was 
putting the cart before the horse 
by cancelling the leases before tell- 
ing them about the case. 


In a hearing called Aug. 11 when 
Richfield and government attorneys 
failed to agree on wording, Judge 
Yankwich instructed Richfield to tell 
dealers “they are now free” to han- 
dle products from any source. No- 
tice also will carry provisions of 
judgment but does not relate any 
background of the case. 


Sharp argument ensued over use 
of the word “now.” Richfield asked 
that it be deleted while government 
insisted that it be retained. 


Important and controversial pass- 
age of judgment is paragraph 6 
which “perpetually enjoins” Rich- 
field from exercising 24-hour cancel- 
lation clause and stipulates cancella- 
tion may be only for breach of writ- 
ten covenants. 


Earlier this week, complying with 
a court order, Richfield moved to 
send out notices to its L.O. dealers 
revoking the lease cancellation let- 
ters. 


Text of the revocation notice fol- 
lows: 


“Please be advised that the notice 
dated July 23, 1952, terminating as 
of Sept. 30, 1952, that service station 
lease between Richfield as lessor and 
you as lessee on Richfield’s Form 542 
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(L-O agreement) is hereby with- 
drawn and shall be of no effect.” 


First attempt on Aug. 8 by Rich- 
field and government attorneys to 
work out a mutually acceptable notice 
to Richfield dealers of terms of “ex- 
clusive dealing” judgment was fruit- 
less. 


Richfield defended its action by 
arguing that the judgment isn’t in 
force yet. In defending its action, 
Richfield said the decree doesn’t pre- 
vent it from terminating the form 
of agreement used for L-O leases. 
It only prohibits terminations aimed 
at forcing a dealer to go into an “ex- 
clusive dealing” set-up, argued Rich- 
field. 


Robert Paradise, Richfield counsel, 
argued in an affidavit that termina- 
tion of “L-O” form is not enjoined 
by decree. Since action involved anti- 
trust, he said, the only terminations 
outlawed are those to induce a 


dealer to enter into “exclusive deal- 
ing arrangement.” 

He argued that the decree restrict- 
ing cancellation is not final until 
Nov. 27. 

Marketing Vice President William 
G. King, Jr., stated in the deposition 
that reduced rentals were an allow- 
ance under “exclusive dealing” leases. 
Purpose of cancellation is to enable 
Richfield to lease properties on a 
basis of fair rental value. Under new 
leases, operators could handle any 
products they desire, he stated. 

W. T. Autrey, comptroller, stated 
in deposition that Richfield has col- 
lected $245,197 less in rentals than 
paid for those locations during the 
first six months. His deposition car- 
ried the following figures: 


A B c 


Rental 
1951 Rental Paid Collected Difference 


Jan. 1 ..$1,406,514.99 $897,253.39 $509,261.60 
June 30.. 693,899.02 448,701.89 245,197.13 
That covered stations leased by 
Richfield and sublet to operators, of 
which Richfield had 833 on Jan. 1 
and 753 on June 30, the affidavit 
stated. Richfield controls fee of re- 
mainder of 1,342 L-O stations. 
Termed “Ultimatum”—The govern- 
ment denounced the cancellation let- 





Text of Richfield’s ‘L.O.’ Cancellation Letter 


Los Angeles—Following is a copy 
of the letter Richfield Oil Corp. sent 
to more than 1,300 “leased out” op- 
erators cancelling their leases effec- 
tive Sept. 30. U. S. Judge Leon R. 
Yankwich ordered the cancellation 
rescinded in response to a govern- 
ment request. 

“Please be advised that Richfield 
Oil Corp. has decided to change the 
basis on which it leases out its own 
service stations. In the near future a 
Richfield representative will call upon 
you and explain to you the new basis 
on which we hope you will continue 
to occupy the station now under 
lease to you. 

“Hereafter all of Richfield’s own 
stations will be leased by it at a fair 
rental value for an extended period 
not sooner terminable by Richfield 
but nevertheless terminable by the 
lessee at any time on short notice. 
The lessee will have the unqualified 
right to handle in the station petro- 
leum products and automotive ac- 
cessories of his own selection. 


“In order to accomplish the sub- 
stitution of the new leases it is nec- 
essary that we terminate all existing 
leases, and accordingly we conclude 
this notice with a formal notice of 
termination relating to the said sta- 
tion. We wish to assure you that 
this termination is neither prompted 
nor influenced by the manner or na- 
ture of your past operations and that 
you will have the first and prior 
opportunity of obtaining the new 


leasehold. If- you do not elect to ac- 
cept the same, it will, of course, be 
necessary for you to surrender the 
premises as of the date of termina- 
tion of your present lease as speci- 
fied in the notice below. 


“In accordance with the foregoing 
you are hereby given the following 
formal notice of termination: 

“Richfield Oil Corp., as lessor, and 
you, as lessee, have made and entered 
into a Service Station Lease on Rich- 
field’s Form 542 (leased-out arrange- 
ment) whereby there is leased cer- 
tain real property situated in the 
City of , County 
of , State of : 
together with all appurtenances there- 
unto belonging and with all im- 
provements, buildings, fixtures, 
equipment and facilities situated 
thereon. The premises leased by said 
lease are commonly referred to as 

, and also as Rich- 
field Station No. Richfield 
Oil Corporation hereby notifies you 
that, subject to any prior termination 
by either party thereto pursuant to 
any privileges therein contained, it 
elects to terminate said lease effec- 
tive at the close of business on the 
30th day of September, 1952, and 
hereby demands that at such time, 
upon such date you surrender to the 
agent of Richfield Oil Corp. request- 
ing such surrender the real property 
and all improvements, buildings, fix- 
tures, equipment and facilities leased 
by said lease.” 
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ter as an “ultimatum” and contended 
the purpose of the verdict is “to re- 
lieve pressure and coercive tactics 
and to give the L-O operator the 
right to bargain with (Richfield) at 
apm’s length.” 


“The judgment doesn’t give (Rich- 
e PROTECT | field) the right to ‘negotiate’ such 
YOUR PROFITS 


an arrangement while holding a can- 
Guard Your Product cellation threat over (the L-O’s) 


with © head,” stated the government. The 
subtle influence which a cancellation 


| notice will have in bringing him into 

BOW 5 £ R M ET £ i’ S Ee line will obviously defeat the purpose 

Bowser Rotorol and Xacto = eee. 

Meters eliminate losses from At last week’s hearing of the anti- 

. - llation motion, Richfield sought 
inaccuracy—verify bulk plant re- pes gets nt 

a = to elicit an opinion from Judge Yank- 

ceipts—check truck " . s 


a wich on what type of cancellation 
loading—and assure would be permitted. But the judge 


payment for EVERY... declined to go on record until the 
DROP you deliver. Fs question actually comes up. 
Protect your inven- Richfield indicated that its posi- 


‘oa 


tory with the meters ®) tion is this: It should be allowed to 


most sealers pre- ee leases 4 re as ne 

f P rus aws are not violated. at 

BULK PLANT & 4 fer in their work. oY) would include not giving a reason. 

TRUCK METERS The government indicated that its 

WITH OR LESS 2 position is this: Richfield must cite 

TICKET PRINTERS a breach of contract by the operator 
if it wants to cancel him out. Or the 
contract must be revised by mutual 
agreement. 

Richfield wants to re-write its L-O 
leases to compensate for the “exclu- 
sive dealing” privilege voided by the 
judgment. It claims it has been pay- 
ing out more for property rentals 
than it has received from L-O opera- 
tors. It took that loss for the “ex- 

© . | . BR) clusive dealing’”’ advantage received. 


' e INCREASE | seas eevee steers 
€ SALES AND PROFITS PASPR to collect “fair rental value.” 

Filter Your Product . % 

with wt Order Voiding Oil Storage 

BOWSER . os | Limit Law Goes Uncontested 


. ; ALLENTOWN, Pa. Hanover 

Fuel oil Filters ; i| Township ordinance which limited ca- 

: pacity of oil products storage tanks 

—because clean oil improves to 75,000 gals. was voided Aug. 7, 

burner performance and cuts | SS deadline for appeal against Lehigh 

service calls, customers fae fe ' County court order (see NPN July 
PREFER Bowser-filtered fuel oil. poeta 


. : Township’s failure to contest order 
Filter your product at a cost paves way for Esso Standard to build 


per gallon that is ‘ 3,800,000-gal. terminal. Court held 
practically nil. township cannot place limits upon 
tank capacity. 





MODELS FOR BULK PLANT OR TRUCK INSTALLATION 
Named McGranery Aide 


WASHINGTON—Ross L. Malone, 
oil and gas attorney, Roswell, N. 
y Mex., has been named deputy at- 
ays & & WRITE POR BOWSER meeny general of U. S.—the number 
& METER & FILTER BULLETINS wo post under Attorney General 
James P. McGranery. 
Relatively unknown here, Mr. 
Malone is said to have a “‘good repu- 
BOWSER, INC., 1301 Creighton Avenue, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. tation” as a Southwest attorney and 
REGIONAL OFFICES: Atlanta @ Chicago e Cleveland @ Dallas « Kansas | se aN antares villa “Salant a 
City e New York e San Francisco @ Washington, D. C. @ Hamilton, Ont. a local basis.” 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Industry Should Get Most Materials 
It Needs in 1953, DPA Official Says 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—A Defense Pro- 
duction Administration official who 
is helping draw up a DPA report on 
the materials outlook for 1953 was 
optimistic, with reservations, con- 
cerning supplies for the petroleum 
industry. 

His reservation centered around the 
impact of the steel strike. If it 
hadn’t been for that, he said, just 
about all steel products would have 
been in adequate supply by next 
year. 

His point was that production fa- 
cilities have heen expanded enough 
to provide steel products the industry 
needs under “normal” operations. 
However, since the steel strike did 
take place, it placed an added load 
on 1953 facilities, and therefore some 
shortages are bound to create delays 
and work disruptions. 

Even so, the DPA official is in- 
clined to feel that the pinch will be 
of reasonably short duration and that 
before much of 1953 has passed, most 
supply-demand pictures will be back 
in focus. 

The man reached the position by 
the simple procedure of adding up 
the expected requirements, adding up 
the production capacities and com- 
paring them. 

The 1953 petroleum industry re- 
quirements figure was obtained from 
PAD, and PAD naturally based its 
estimate of materials needs on the 
petroleum expansion program it had 
submitted to DPA earlier this year. 
The potential supply figure was ar- 
rived at by adding up present steel 
products production facility capaci- 
ties and capacities due to begin oper- 
ations next year. 

DPA’s look at 1953 is to cover all 
industry requirements and is due 
to be completed some time this 
month. 

Paley Report Analysis—Mean- 
while, DPA and PAD, too, were 
working on another report. This 
one was part of an over-all govern- 
mental agencies effort to submit to 
President Truman—upon his request 
—recommendations on how the Paley 
Commission report might be put into 
effect. 

PAD divisions were concerning 
themselves, naturally, with oil as- 
pects of the Paley report, whereas 
DPA was studying the materials situ- 
ation in general, and metals in par- 
ticular. Their views, together with 
those of the other executive agencies, 
will be bundled together by National 
Security Resources Board and sub- 
mitted to President Truman. The 
report is due before the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Pipe Squeeze Eased—While all this 
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paper work was going on, PAD was 
once again made aware that petro- 
leum industry ingenuity and co- 
operation can sometimes make fig- 
ures lie. 

The way PAD had figured it, 
there simply wasn’t going to be 
enough line pipe to meet the require- 
ments for oil and gas projects sched- 
uled for completion this winter. The 
only solution seemed to be for PAD 
to call in the outstanding line pipe 
tickets—or at least some of them— 
and re-issue them on the basis of es- 
sentiality. Some projects PAD fig- 
ured, would have to be finished 
quickly to meet winter heating needs, 
whereas some could be delayed tem- 
porarily. 

However, when PAD began check- 
ing, it found that the industry itself 
had already taken recognition of the 
problem and that by some adroit jug- 
gling of pipe supply, the companies 
could squeeze by without the neces- 
sity of PAD issuing directives or re- 
shuffling line pipe tickets. 

PAD was grateful for this sort of 
attitude and this sort of co-operation. 
It doesn’t like to meddle when it 
doesn’t have to. 

Gas Projects Favored—aAs for ex- 
pansion projects in general, it was 
learned that DPA is looking favor- 
ably upon a gas expansion program 
which PAD submitted to it some time 


ago. There is nothing final yet, but 
DPA indications are that the gas ex- 
pansion program—a sister to the oil 
expansion program already approved 
—will be okayed by DPA. There 
was a hint, however, that DPA might 
trim down some. 

More Drums and Cans—On an- 
other program, DPA gave its ap- 
proval last week. That was for ex- 
pansion of facilities for producing 
rust-proofing steel shipping drums 
and for fabricating blackplate cans 
(which make up the bulk of oil cans). 

Under the expansion goal for phos- 
phatizing 55-gal. drums, 40 plants 
can apply for rapid tax amortiza- 
tion on equipment costing each plant 
about $150,000, provided installation 
is made before Jan. 1, 1954. Some 
plants already have the certificates. 

The blackplate program is part of 
a $5,500,000 investment program that 
also includes facilities for lacquering 
metal cans. DPA said this is a 
retroactive goal for 1950 and 1951, 
which means that rejected applicants 
now are eligible for reconsideration 
of tax certificates. 

As for the immediate can situation, 
NPA held a meeting of can manu- 
facturers and learned that they ex- 
pect to be able to squeeze through 
the perishable food pack season with- 
out severe shortages. This, in turn, 
boded well for blackplate cans for oil 
uses, because the supply of black- 
plate cans usually is easier than the 
supply of tin-plated cans. 

So optimism was gradually chip- 
ping away at pessimism over the 
general materials outlook. 


Refining Expansion May Fall Short; 
819,000 B/D Capacity Being Built 


NPN News Bureau 
- Domestic petro- 
leum industry has started construc- 
tion of new basic refining facilities 


WASHINGTON - 


with total capacity for processing 
819,000 b/d of crude oil, Deputy PAD 
J. Ed Warren said Aug. 7. 


(For totals by district, see table 


below.) 


He said oil expansion program is 
progressing “satisfactorily,” but noted 
that applications for new construc- 
tion “have dropped sharply” in recent 


New Capacity for Crude Oil Processing 
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months and warned that unless ap- 
plications increase, construction will 
“fall short” of present refining expan- 
sion goals. 

PAD expansion survey covers pe- 
riod since July 1, 1951, when con- 
trolled materials plan went into effect. 
It does not, however, include projects 
completed since that time where com- 
pany did not apply to PAD for ma- 
terials. Nor does it consider impact 
of steel strike which may cause con- 
siderable delay for some projects. 

Early in 1951 PAD established re- 
fining expansion goal of 1,000,000 b/d 


of new refining capacity over three- 
year period 1951-1953—or an annual 
rate of 33,333 b/d of new capacity. 
In 1952, however, revised expansion 
program, approved by Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, fixed goals at 
rate of 250,000 b/d of new capacity 
during last half of 1952 and 500,000 
b/d in 1953. 

Construction of new catalytic 
cracking capacity is more than keep- 
ing up with expansion of basic crude- 
running capacity, Warren reported. 
Petroleum industry has started con- 
struction of 563,000 b/d of new cata- 
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lytic cracking capacity, of which 87,- 
190 b/d has already been completed. 
Total catalytic cracking capacity now 
planned, on basis of applications to 
PAD for construction approval, 
amounts to 687,000 b/d. This rep- 
resents about 56% of quantity of 
new crude-running capacity for which 
materials have been allotted. On Jan. 
1, 1951, existing U. S. catalytic crack- 
ing capacity amounted to less than 
20% of total crude-running capacity. 
Construction of new catalytic re- 
forming facilities is going forward 
at an even faster relative rate than 
catalytic cracking, Warren said. Con- 
struction has been started on facil- 
ities with capacity of 86,565 b/d, of 
which 10,920 b/d has already been 
completed. Total new catalytic re- 
forming capacity now planned by the 
industry amounts to 221,295 b/d. This 
represents about 18% of new crude- 
running capacity. This compares with 
about 0.3% catalytic reforming ca- 
pacity based on crude-running ca- 
pacity existing on Jan. 1, 1951. 


New Catalytic Reforming 
Unit on Stream in Texas 


* PHILADELPHIA — First commer- 
cial plant using Atlantic Refining 
Co.’s new catalytic reforming process 
has begun operations at LaBlanca, 
Tex., refinery of McBride Refining 
Co. Capacity of unit is 750 b/d. A 
second unit is under construction by 
Malco Refineries, Inc., at Prewitt, 
N. M. 

Atlantic is building 11,000 b/d 
plant at its Philadelphia refinery, and 
is designing another large unit to be 
constructed at its Port Arthur re- 
finery. 


Petrochemicals Plant Set 
NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Co. reported Aug. 6 
it has signed a 20-year contract with 
General Petroleum for supply of raw 
materials for $36 million polyethylene 
and ethylene glycol plant to be built 
adjacent to GP refinery at Torrance, 
Calif. 

Plant, on 140-acre site purchased 
from GP, is expected to produce 
50/60 million pounds polyethylene and 
5/10 million gallons ethylene glycol 
yearly. “Ours will be first large petro- 
chemical plant to be built on West 
Coast,” stated Dr. J. G. Davidson, 
Carbide-Carbon Chemicals president. 


Heads OPS Enforcement 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Harry N. Stein 
has been named deputy director of 
enforcement, Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. With OPS since December, 
1950, Mr. Stein formerly headed Con- 
sumer Goods Division where he han- 
dled price violation complaints in- 

volving petroleum products. 
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Synthetics Research More Valuable 
Than Volume Production, Wilson Says 


CHICAGO—Early construction of 
commercial plants for synthetic liq- 
uid fuels production from coal or 
shale, as currently proposed by In- 
terior Secretary Chapman “would be 
most premature,” Dr. Robert E. 
Wilson, Indiana Standard board 
chairman, said this week. 

Asserting that “we must remember 
that no one can foresee which of the 
processes for making synthetic gas- 
oline will ultimately prove most 
economic,” Dr. Wilson called attention 
to the fact that a year ago Mr. 
Chapman urged spending about a 
half million dollars on coal hydro- 
genation plants, but “now the em- 
phasis seems to be on shale, and 
Secretary Chapman also points out 
that a low-cost method of coal gas- 
ification might well lead to the 
Fischer-Tropsch process.” 


Research More Valuable—-Dr. Wil- 
son then commented: 


“Since it will be much more than 
a decade before synthetic fuels from 
any of these routes can really com- 
pete with petroleum, the interim 
should obviously be spent on_pilot- 
plant and other small-scale develop- 
ment work, aimed at improvement 
of the processes for converting both 
coal and shale. Large scale plants 
would probably be obsolete before 
they were completed, and would 
cost many times as much as an in- 
telligently planned reseach program, 
which would give information of more 
real value.” 


Dr. Wilson also called attention to 
estimates showing cost to consumer 
of products made either from coal or 
shale would be substantially higher 
than cost of same products made 
from petroleum. Shale is presently 
more attractive than coal, he noted, 
but to even approach an economic 
operation, a shale installation would 
have to be on “a tremendous scale” 
and would involve large pipe lines 
to consuming centers, and major 
housing and water supply expen- 
ditures. 

Plenty 


of Oil—Underlining the 

point that Mr. Chapman’s proposal 

is premature, Dr. Wilson said: 
“There are no indications of any 


reduction in the rate of finding 
petroleum. In fact, just the reverse 
is the case. The oil industry is find- 
ing oil faster than it is using it. There 
are several other factors that push far 
into the future the time when we 
will need oil from coal or from 
shale. As the report to the President 
by the President’s Materials Policy 
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(Paley) Commission points out, 
methods of finding and producing oil 
are constantly being improved.” 

In addition to 32 billion bbls. gen- 
erally counted as proved crude oil 
reserves, location of 100 million bbls. 
is known in existing fields not now 
recoverable by present methods at 
current prices, he stated. Development 


of secondary recovery methods, he 
asserted, may make it possible to 
produce 65 billion bbls. of this addi- 
tional oil eventually. 


“As still another cushion against 
future shortage,” Dr. Wilson added, 
“large amounts of residual fuel oil 
could be hydrogenated to make gas- 
oline and other more valuable prod- 
ucts. The logical way for coal to 
begin to supplement oil reserves is 
under the boilers of industrial power 
stations, where it is almost com- 
petitive with oil at the present time.” 


Good Year Forecast for Oil Industry 


Predictions on the optimistic side 
as related to the oil industry’s out- 
look for the next six to twelve months 
sprouted from two sources last week. 


An official of Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Economics said in- 
dustries in general, and petroleum in 
particular, appear to have an opti- 
mistic outlook on economic conditions 
for the nex 12 months. 


At about the same time Standard 
& Poor Corp. said one of its surveys 
indicated oil industry net earnings for 
1952 are expected to approximate 
last year’s, although gross operating 
income is likely to rise. 

S & P’s forecast included these 
points: 

Firm products prices as a result of 
about 4% increase in demand for en- 
tire year and tightening of supplies 
of gasoline and light fuel oils; 

Weakening of residual prices hav- 
ing no material effect on refiners’ 
realizations; 

No changes in crude oil prices; 

Slight increase in refiners’ margins 
narrowed slightly in first half of 1952 
to $1.10 per bbl. from $1.12 a year 
earlier. 

The statistical and investment ad- 
visory organization concluded that 
increase in crude oil stocks and cut 
in production allowables are more in- 
dicative of maldistribution than of 
softening of demand. 

Commerce Department Outlook—A 
Commerce Department official said 
some signs of gloom in some indus- 
tries a few months ago apparently 
have disappeared because of an up- 
swing in many retail sales and be- 
cause of other indications that no 
“recession” was developing. This 
change to a more optimistic attitude 
began even before steel strike tight- 
ened steel products supplies, he noted. 

As for the petroleum industry, the 
official said it it likely there will be 
“substantial” expansion for some time 
to come, whereas expansion peak in 
some other industries has already been 


“Petroleum, chemicals and electric 


power are the expansion industries at 
present, and there is no reason to ex. 
pect a decline in any of the three any 
time in the near future,” he said. 

Official 18-month oil expansion pro- 
gram was scheduled to start July 1, 
1952, and carry through 1953, but 
Steel strike is expected to cause some 
delays. However, a PAD staff mem- 
ber said there were no indications 
that industry had lost its enthusiasm 
for expansion program although all 
goals have not yet been met. 

A Defense Production Administra- 
tion official also pointed out that 
whereas some industry expansion 
goals were aimed at meeting require- 
ments of all-out war, petroleum ex- 
pansion was simply to meet increas- 
ing needs under present conditions, 
plus a small margin of reserve for 
“minor” emergencies. Thus, he said, 
petroleum expansion appears to have 
a very solid economic base. 


Death: 


Herbert F. Miller, 66, who was as- 
sociated with Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and who retired as vice 
president and director of Carter Oil 
in 1951, died Aug. 4 in Tulsa. He 
leaves his wife and three sons. 


‘High-Heat’ Lube Marketed 


WASHINGTON—The Defense De- 
partment has revealed the develop- 
ment by the U. S. Navy and the oil 
industry of a new high-temperature 
lubricant which promises to add 
greater efficiency to operation of elec- 
tric motors. 

Defense said the lubricants are 
commercially available now and per- 
mit motors to operate continuously 
at 300 deg.. F., with relubrication 
required at intervals of between 500 
and 1,000 hours, Previous operating 
temperatures on a continuous basis 
were limited to about 175 deg. F., 
department said. 

A military specification incorporat- 
ing finding of the co-operative pro- 
gram has been issued by Bureau of 
Ships. 
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Connecticut Jobbers Join NOJC 


TRAVERSE CITY, Mich. — The 
Connecticut Petroleum Assn. became 
the 24th organization to join the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council (now em- 
bracing 25 states) at the summer 
meeting July 31-Aug. 2. Sam B. 
Wilkes of Hartford represented Con- 
necticut at the Traverse City con- 
ference. 


Each one of the 25 member states 
was represented and a number of 
guests and observers also was pres- 
ent. Following is the registration list 
by states: 

Alabama—W. Tom Jones, Mont- 
gomery. 

Arkansas—B. Bruce Cook, North 
Little Rock; C. K. Elliott, Pine Bluff. 

Connecticut—Sam B. Wilkes, Hart- 
ford. 

Empire State (New York)—John 
Harper, Long Island City; Thomas A. 
Brown, New Rochelle. 

Florida — Gordon Duke, Jackson- 
ville. 

Georgia—O. O. McGahee, Augusta; 
C. Wylie Stalter, Savannah; John H. 
Wynn, Columbus. 

Illinois ——- Roy J. Thompson and 
Philip R. Crippen, Chicago; E. Keith 
Edwards, Springfield. 

Indiana—Francis J. Schuster and 
Robert R. Moore, Indianapolis; Mor- 
ris Parker, South Bend; C. J. Kra- 
mer, Fort Wayne. 

Iowa—Verne Smith, Ankeny; J. A. 
Dennis, Des Moines; I. H. Carnes, 
Clinton; L. H. Sidwell, Cedar Rapids. 

Kansas—Bob Kent, Salina; C. E. 
Holmes, Wichita. 


Kentucky — Stanley G. Courtney, 
Lexington, Fred Stokes, Hickman. 

Michigan—James C. Clarke, Pon- 
tiac; Joseph D. Hadley, Royal Decker, 
M. E. Citron and J. A. Citron, De- 
troit; Robert Rengo, Kaleva; F. J. 
Rennie and H. C. Murner, Traverse 
City; Galen E. Wilson, Saginaw. 

Missouri—Melvin Hall, Noel; Rob- 
ert W. Hadlick, Jefferson City; Wil- 
liam Schierholz, Sr., and William 
Schierholz, Jr., St. Louis. 

Nebraska—Herbert H. Hahn, Lin- 
coln. 

North Carolina—J. Parks Gwalt- 
ney, Durham; Sterling Wooten, Golds- 
boro; W. A. Parker, Raleigh. 

Northwest (Minnesota and North 
Dakota)—C. H. Arnold, Fargo, N. 
Dak., H. F. Horning, Minneapolis; 
Miles Mills and Walter W. Wilson, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Pennsylvania—James E. Stevens, 
Harrisburg; G. E. Phillips, Lewis- 
town; J. R. Leonard, Canonsburg; 
M. D. De Tar, New Oxford; Martin 
H. Heine, Huntingdon; C. G. Mer- 
catoris, Meadville; Ira K. Newcomer, 
Elizabethtown; J. W. Butler, Phila- 
delphia; John R. Hoback, York. 


South Carolina—John H. White and 
W. Alex Wier, Charleston. 

South Dakota—J. E. Adrian, Yank- 
ton; C. G. Skartvedt, Rapid City. 

Tennessee—E. J. Connable, Mem- 
phis; E. Pellettieri and J. F. Cum- 
mins, Nashville. 

Texas—M. E. Traylor, Livingston; 
E. K. Bennett, Longview; George W. 
Hofmayer, Austin; Leslie R. Neal, 
San Antonio; Ted O. Groebl, Big 
Spring. 

Virginia—C. P. Holland Jr., Suf- 
folk; R. E. Buncutter, Winchester; 
Gilbert S. Campbell, Charlottesville; 
E. D. Catterton, Richmond. 

Wisconsin — Everett Yerley, La 
Crosse; Kenneth C. King, Madison; 
Don Condon, Ripon. 

Wyoming—M. J. Knight, Laramie: 

Guests and observers—L. E. Kin- 
cannon, Indianapolis; R. L. Kuss and 
D. G. Deer, Springfield, Ohio; Law- 
rence W. Lee, Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense, Washington; Don 
O’Hara, National Petroleum Assn., 
Washington; Roland M. Preisman, 
Office of Price Stabilization, Wash- 
ington; Paul Caldwell and Edward 
Day, Shell, New York; Paul Wollstadt, 
Socony-Vacuum, New York; James 
Westbrook, Deep Rock, Tulsa; James 
S. Haskins, American Oil, New York; 
L. R. Kamperman, Leonard Refin- 
eries, Alma, Mich.; and Tommy 
Thompson, Texas Independent Pro- 
ducers and Royalty Owners Assn. 

Representatives of the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers who 
met with a liaison committee of 


NOJC to discuss mutual problems— 
William D. Snow, general counsel of 
NCPR and executive director, Ohio 
Independent Gasoline Dealers Assn., 
Toledo; John W. Nerlinger Jr., sec- 
retary of NCPR, and executive sec- 
retary, Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn. 
of Michigan; R. A. Wagner, Petro- 
leum Retailers of Pennsylvania; Wal- 
ter Faxlanger, Buffalo Suburban 
Gasoline Retailers Assn.; Cash B. 
Hawley, general manager, Retail 
Gasoline Dealers Assn. of Michigan; 
Charles J. Swarthout, Associated Pe- 
troleum Retailers of Greater St. 
Louis. 


Refining Company Organized 


CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—Floyd 
L. Martin has been named president 
and chief executive officer of a new 
company here known as Suntide Re- 
fining Co., which will handle the new 
30,000 b/d refinery originally started 
by Sunray Oil Co. Plant is slated for 
completion late in 1953. 


Suntide will be an affiliate of Sun- 
ray, which is retaining 50% owner- 
ship. Remaining 50% is owned by 
eastern bankers, headed by Eastman, 
Dillon and Co. 


Site of new plant is about six miles 
northwest of Corpus. Officers in ad- 
dition to Mr. Martin are Ted C. Bow- 
ley, vice president and treasurer; 
Frederick Bruenner, assistant secre- 
tary; and E. T. Herndon, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


Directors are: Glenn Smith; Ed- 
ward Howell; Lloyd Gillmour; Mr. 
Herndon and Mr. Martin. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Aug. 5-11, inclusive.) 

This description of oi] defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 


Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 


CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


. 
List of Orders 
NPA—National Production Authority 

CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 13, Revocation, Authorized 
Controlled Materials. 

CMP Reg. 3, Dir. 4, Amended, Status of 
certain DO Rated Orders. 

CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 12, Revocation, Restric- 
tions on Steel Shipments 

CMP Reg. 2, Amdt. 1, Inventories of Con- 
trolled Materials. 

Rev. CMP Reg. 6, Dir. 6, Third and Fourth 
Quarter Authorized Controlled Material Orders. 


CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 16, Third and Fourth 
Quarter Authorized Controlled Material Orders 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

CPR 17, Amdt. 7, Fuel Oi] Tank Wagon 
Ceilings. 


What Orders Do 
National Production Authority 


STATUS OF CERTAIN DO RATED OR- 
DERS—CMP Reg. 3, Dir. 4 channels into 
defense programs Class A and B products 
containing steel, as far as is practicable. 

INVENTORIES OF CONTROLLED MATE- 
RIALS—Amdt. 1 of CMP Reg. 2 provides 
that no user of controlled material shall accept 
delivery of any item of steel if his inventory 
would become in excess of quantity needed 
according to his schedule for the next 30 days 
from Sept. 1, 1952, to Dec. 31, 1952. Original 
order specified 45 days. 

CONTROLLED MATERIAL ORDERS—CMP 
Reg. 1, Dir. 16, and Revised CMP Reg. 6, Dir. 
6, permit acceptance of certain third and 
fourth quarter 1952 authorized controlled ma- 
terial orders even though they call for delivery 
after the end of such quarters. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


FUEL OF TANK WAGON CEILINGS— 
CPR 17, Amdt, 7, permits area wagon dis- 
tributors of heating oils to apply for increases 
of their ceiling prices when net margins are 
reduced so that their earnings fall below their 
level of earnings in the year ending May 31, 
1950. Effective Aug. 13, 1951. 
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Union Papers Reflect Tactics Which Oil Must Face 


It undoubtedly would be a good thing for the oil in- 
dustry and the country generally if every oil executive 
read the official oil workers’ paper and perhaps looked 
at a couple of other labor union papers. It might not be 
pleasant reading always for such readers, but it would be 
most helpful in informing them what they have to con- 
tend with in propaganda in their dealings with the 
union leaders. 

So far as we know, there is no data on how much such 
papers are really read by the union members or what 
they think of them, for the papers are not members of 
any circulation audit bureau that would tell how many 
paid for their subscriptions—at least voluntarily. We 
here in NPN have not reported on the “International Oil 
Worker,” official organ of the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO), the way we should, but we will try and do 
better in the future and especially during this presidential 
election. If there are other union papers that at any time 
deal with oil matters we will appreciate our readers let- 
ting us know and will try and follow them also. 


Our attention was called to the “International Oil 
Worker” because in its issue of July 21 it had an editorial 
on which it had issued a press release and from which 
the Oilgram of July 18th printed excerpts as a matter of 
news. Some of our readers expressed displeasure at seeing 
the story, saying that “such information” should “not be 
dignified by publication.” 

One reader said it was an “old story” to them because 
they, as residents for American oil companies in Ven- 
ezuela, “had become all too familiar” with such material. 
However unfortunately, few if anyone else in the oil 
industry had heard a word about it. 

That the oil industry generally might know what was 
allegedly going on in the inner precincts of an American 
labor union in this industry, it was necessary to print it, 
so as to inform and warn every one, that each might 
have information on, which to judge the reliability, or 
lack of reliability, of the Oil Workers Unions and their 
CIO and other associates, 


The subject of the displeasing editorial was an alleged 
story—-not credited to any authority, or individual, or 
publication, or government, or authenticated in any way- 
that the military junta of Venezuela had thrown some 
unnamed union leaders from an unnamed union into jail 
at Caracas, date not given, and that—with some “800 
political prisoners’—most of them are now rotting to 
death in the concentration camp of Guasima which is on 
a disease ridden jungle island in the delta of the Orinoco 
River” with “insufficient food” and “without a doctor.” 

The oil industry is not accused of having anything what- 
ever to do with alleged “leaders of democratic oil unions” in 
Venezuela being among “the victims of the barbarities”. 
So far as the oil industry is concerned all that is said 
about it is that “the fact” it is now “playing footsie with 
the dictators in Venezuela and represents a new low in 
morality for the on industry.” 

All that search can develop as to this “footsie’ game 
is that the oil companies for some months now have been 
engaged in the periodic negotiation with the quite reliable 
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Venezuela government for renewal of concessions and 
changes in some of them—negotiations that are reported 
as being completed to the satisfaction of both parties 
so that the contracts and new amendments will be signed 
at Caracas any day now. 

With this as an excuse and no explanation whatever, 
the labor paper's editorial launches into the following 


“Restoration of democracy and free trade unions to 
Venezuela might result in higher labor costs for the 
U. S. oil companies. A fraction of a penny might be 
shaved from each profit dollar. Obviously the U. S. oil 
companies don’t relish that idea. They had rather see 
human beings killed by slow torture than see the Holy 
Dollar of Profit slightly nicked. 

“Whether the U. S. Government is strong enough to 
do anything disapproved of by Standard Oil and its 
kowtowing contemporaries is doubtful. We cling to the 
hope, however, that somewhere in Washington there 
is a man who will say something. 

“Even a word of sympathy and recognition from 
the United States of America, home base of liberty, 
would give new hope and courage to the brave men 
who are dying for the cause of liberty in Venezuela. 

“We of Oil Workers International Union, along 
with our brothers to the south, are listening intently 
for that word.” 


The nub of what this seems to say is that the oil in- 
dustry, having found oil in Venezuela, should now fish 
some of the CIO workers out of jail regardless of what 
they are in jail for, regardless of any proof that they 
really are locked up and notwithstanding that we have 
not been able to find any oil man who knows a thing 
about it. The unfortunate circumstances surrounding these 
alleged oil workers, have nothing to do with any profit 
that the oil companies may make in the country, nor 
with any losses either for that matter, and this despite 
the statement that “Venezuela is one of Wall Street's 
richest colonies.” 

The nearest discomfort that the oil industry may seem 
to be responsible for is a feeling of nausea referred to by 
the editorial as “we become sick at the stomach when 
we think of the fact that American oil companies are in 
the midst of the act in Venezuela.” 

Just why American oil companies should not go to 
Venezuela to transact their business is not disclosed, nor 
why their being there should stir up the butterflies in 
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the stomachs of American union oil workers, at least 
those in the office of their house organ, is not made clear. 

Maybe if these oil workers last winter had exercised 
their mentalities and “thought” about the unnecessary 
hardship they placed on the oil industry and were aiming 
to place on the gasoline customers of this country, if 
they had “thought” about the great aid they were giving 
to Joe Stalin in Korea, their “stomachs” would have felt 
a little squeamish—for, to sell out their friends and 
neighbors and their country, in such a fashion, really 
should make even the most hardened follower of Stalin 
shake a bit. 

To the average man it seems hopeless to try and con- 
tradict any such statements as these and so many other 
statements of labor leaders, so-called. These leaders, from 
CIO Murray down, distort and lie most easily and fre- 
quently, and damn most vehemently all who differ with 
them. But as dirty a business as it is, American citizens 
and American industry must attack these people and 
must controvert their lies and distortions because Hitler 
and then Stalin, and other dictators as well, have beat 
their way to the top by such tactics. 

This Venezuela editorial is not an exception of the type 
of stuff these people use. In many other stories in the 
same issue, snide and even lying remarks are slipped 
into the text. For instance, the government’s quick tax 
allowance program when applied to oil is labeled “bribes 
for defense program still rolling ahead in high.” And 
under it in the story “since this giant give-away pro- 
gram started, Uncle Sam has granted bribes on $20.6 bil- 
lion to American companies to expand for defense. Re- 
sult is that Uncle Sam has cut himself out of a goodly 
amount of tax money... . and consequently Uncle Sam 
must look to us common folk for more tax money.” 

Regarding the upward price adjustments to get fuel oil 
to the upper Atlantic Coast, the paper says “the holdup 
is now complete and East Coast heating oil users will 
pay about $150 million more than they should.” 

In another “news story”, they say “Phillips Petroleum 
Co., trying to force slave labor contracts on OWIU mem- 
bers . . has just been awarded another juicy plum by the 
Air Force.” 

Again as to a public statement about oil in Venezuela 
by the Chase Bank at New York, “pet of the oil industry” 
and which commented on Venezuela having a “favorable 
legal climate,” the editorial said it “must mean the mili- 
tary dictatorship which runs Venezuela and that “at least 
the bank is honest enough to admit that the oil com- 
panies get along well with dictatorships . . After all, the 
spoils are bigger when an oil company deals only with 
the fascist rulers of a nation instead of all the people, 
through a democratic government.” 

This naturally raises the question what should the oil 


industry now do—start a revolution in Venezuela? If so, 
who should they give the job to? The dictatorial CIO 
which seems to have its hands full running a revolution 
in this country? 

Again, in same issue Warren Petroleum Corp. is re- 
ported making a “dirty fight” in an Oklahoma election 
where it “spread the lie” and told a “damned lie”. Here 
CIO sets ample precedent for any one spotting a lie by 
a CIO official to frankly say so, right out in public. 


But there is a paragraph that is cheering to the citizens 
of this country who do not happen always to go along 
with Phil Murray, a paragraph that reports as follows, at 
Martinez, Calif.: 

“It’s sad to relate, however, that most locals are 

“very lax in regard to PAC dollar contributions, re- 

ported W. J. Stephens, council correspondent.” 


In other words, the truth may be that the able, honest 
and intelligent oil workers are not falling for this stuff 
that sounds so much like propaganda of the Commies. 


Jobber’s Extra Dollars Can Do Most Work 
Right at Home With His State Association 


A number of state oil jobber secretaries pointed out 
at the NOJC meeting the other week at Traverse City, 
Mich., that there were a lot of willing collectors over 
the country for all sorts of associations and causes, but 
these secretaries emphasized that it should be brought 
home to the oil jobbers that there is no better or more 
important cause than that of his own association, and 
any jobber with an extra dollar should see if his associa- 
tion could use it before he sent it in to one of these other 
activities. 


Appeals for your funds can be found in almost every 
day’s mail. They range everywhere from taking children 
from the hot streets of New York out in the country 
to changing the thinking of Americans for better, and 
sometimes we think for worse. 


Some of these appeals are frauds, the collectors for 
them getting a fat percentage, sometimes maybe as high 
as 75% or more, for what they collect. And some of them 
of course, keep the full 100%. Many are legitimate enter- 
prises in good causes, but the fact remains that no job- 
bers’ association is getting too much money to work 
with. There is a wealth of good to be done by every state 
association and the way the average jobber lets out a 
squeak, if not even a squawk, when he is approached for 
a few more dollars a year for his association, would seem 
to indicate that he may be down a little low on his dollar 
supply and if so, he should conserve his dollars for his 
own association work right there at home. 





Magazine Article Labels 
Motorists ‘Tax Suckers’ 


August issue of Coronet magazine 
carries an article which is attract- 
ing more than passing interest among 
oil men, 

Entitled, “The American Motorist: 
No. 1 Tax Sucker,” the article is 
being called to the attention of Penn- 
sylvania oil men by Associated Pe- 
troleum Industries of Pennsylvania. 
The August issue of the organiza- 
tion’s Information Bulletin includes 


some descriptive slips telling of the 
article and oil men are urged to dis- 
tribute them among customers— 
along with company letters or bills 
or direct to “people you know are 
concerned about the rising flood of 
auto taxes.” 

Slips contain this message: 

“Motorist, Wake Up! 

“You're America’s No. 1 Tax 
Sucker. 

“Whenever billions are needed to 
pay the high cost of government, you 
motorists pick up the tab without 
protest. 


“No matter what the money is 
needed for, the cry is, ‘Soak the mo- 
torist.’ As a result, half the country’s 
car-owning families pay more each 
year in auto and gas taxes than they 
do in income taxes. 


“Learn how you can throw off this 
unfair tax burden ... read the sharp 
revealing article in August Coronet.” 


Group had 50,000 of the slips 
printed and have distributed about 
10,000 of them to oil industry people 
and the remainder among various 
highway user groups. 
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Room Seen for Improvement in Working 
Procedures of Various NOJC Committees 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


Under the dis- 

tinguished lead- 

ership of John Harper of New York 

during the past two years, National 

Oil Jobbers Council has streamlined 

and strengthened the mechanics of 

its operating organization. This was 

readily apparent at the Traverse City 

conference two weeks ago and at 
Savannah in March. 


Notable improvement has been 
made particularly in the organiza- 
tional structure and work procedures 
of the various NOJC committees— 
but this phase of the council’s opera- 
tions can, and should be, strength- 
ened even more, especially in view 
of the fact that new problems keep 
piling on top of the old ones at each 
council session. 

The council’s working organization 
consists of three general committees, 
Marketing, Industry and Public Re- 
lations, and Legislation, headed, re- 
spectively, by J. E. Adrian of South 
Dakota, Roy J. Thompson of Illinois 
and J. Parks Gwaltney of North 
Carolina. 

Each general committee contains a 
number of more or less permanent 
subcommittees, which are: Marketing 
—Jobber Contracts, TBA, Materials, 
Supply, Credit Cards and Uniform 
Accounting; Industry and Public Re- 
lations—Fuels Policy, Liaison with 
Oil Industry Information Committee, 
Economic Concentration, and Liaison 
with National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers; Legislation—Imports, Tax, 
By-Laws, Fair Trade and Crude 
Prices. 

At the past several of NOJC’s 
thrice-a-year meetings, the commit- 
tees have attempted to increase the 
amount of spadework done in order 
to get the issues clarified, and to 
lighten the load and lessen debate 
at the council’s general sessions. In 
many instances, the committees have 
been very successful in this objective. 
In others, they haven't. 

The biggest handicaps to more ef- 
ficient NOJC committee operation 
appear to be: 1. Insufficient time to 
assemble and analyze all information 
and draw proper conclusions based 
on fact; 2. Apparent lack of interest 
on the part of too many committee 
members, and 3. Failure to schedule 
and announce well in advance com- 
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mittee meetings at which all inter- 
ested parties may appear. 


* * * 


Taking up these points, we find: 

1. Council meetings, including com- 
mittee sessions, run two and a half 
days. At Traverse City, the confer- 
ence opened at 9 a.m. on Thursday 
and closed at noon on Saturday. Gen- 
eral sessions were held Thursday af- 
ternoon, all day Friday, and Satur- 
day morning. This left only three 
hours on Thursday morning devoted 
exclusively to committee meetings. 
One answer might be to start the 
council meeting officially a half day 
earlier, in this case on Wednesday 
noon. Then the committees could have 
met four or five hours Wednesday 
afternoon, plus three hours Thursday 
morning. 

2. Because the committee mem- 
bers are Independent jobbers who are 
scattered all over the nation, it is 
virtually impossible to hold commit- 
tee meetings between regular NOJC 
sessions. As a result, much of the 
advance work necessarily must be 
done by correspondence. But this 
method has failed in too many cases. 
Several subcommittee chairmen re- 
ported they wrote their members well 
in advance asking for ideas on spe- 
cific issues and didn’t even receive 
an acknowledgement. As these chair- 
men pointed out, it’s impossible for 
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them to make.a rational report if 
they don’t know what the committee 
members think. 


3. Not often, probably, but at least 
occasionally, it would be well for a 
committee to schedule an open hear- 
ing on a controversial issue. The date 
should be announced ahead of time 
in the trade press. The committee 
would invite whomever it desired to 
hear, but by announcing the hear- 
ing in advance would be soliciting the 
testimony of other persons as well. 
Such an arrangement would eliminate 
such situations as the one which 
arose at Traverse City when the 
council was debating the Standard 
Oil “Detroit” case. Two Detroit job- 
bers, J. A. and M. E. Citron, who are 
directly involved in the case, com- 
plained they hadn’t had a chance to 
appear before the committee. Francis 
J. Schuster of Indiana, acting chair- 
man, could only reply that he didn’t 
know they had wanted to appear. If 
a preliminary announcement of the 
committee meeting had been made, 
the Citrons, as well as any other in- 
terested persons, would have had 
plenty of time to prepare any evi- 
dence they desired to submit. 


These remarks are not intended to 
be critical or to convey the impres- 
sion that NOJC is not an efficient, 
earnest, hard working organization. 
The contrary very definitely is true. 
Members of the council are Inde- 
pendent jobbers who make personal 
sacrifices of time and money to fight 
the battles of the jobbing segment 
and if sometimes there are lapses, it 
is only natural under the circum- 
stances. The only idea behind this 
column is the hope that it will stimu- 
late thought which might increase 
the council’s efficiency even above 
the high level it already has attained. 


Monthly Reports on Secondary Stocks 
Will Fill Industry Statistical Void 


By Raymond E. Bijorkback, Eastern Editor 


The industry 

will have ac- 

quired a new and valuable statistical 

tool when it begins getting the 

monthly reports projected by the 

Census Bureau on secondary stocks 
of the four principal products. 

This will be particularly true with 
respect to the statistics on invento- 
ries of heating oil—kerosine, includ- 
ing No. 1 range oil and distillate 


fuels—nearest the points of consump- 
tion. 

A really good, “working” idea of 
the condition of these stocks is some- 
thing the industry has been little 
more able to gain than a truly re- 
liable weather forecast for week 
after next. 

About all that has been certain is 
that there are millions of barrels of 
tankage in jobber-distributor opera- 
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tions and at the bulk plants of re- 
finer-marketers—and inventories are 
subject to extremely wide swings. 

When the vagaries of the weather 
are taken into account it is plain 
that relations between marketer and 
consumer have been on a precarious 
footing many times. 

Some use of the situation has been 
made for crying “wolf’’ on the re- 
seller's side, and the throwing around 
of weight on the part of the supplier. 
But such tactics have a way of be- 
ing of benefit—-when they succeed— 
in isolated instances only, and be- 
coming ineffective in the long run. 

Attempt after attempt has been 
made to devise a reports formula 
which would be fair to all, and prac- 
tical. Each time, there has been 
some reason suggested why the 
plan wouldn’t do or wouldn’t work. 
Now the API's statistics department 
and the Census Bureau have come up 
with one which seems to be “it.” 

Jobbers and refiner-marketers, 
both, will report individually to Cen- 
sus, which, by law, must keep the 
information confidential, up to the 
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point of reporting over-all totals by 
PAD districts. 

The refiner-marketer, now report- 
ing primary stocks to the Bureau of 
Mines, is being asked by Census to 
give it the difference between that 
figure and total inventories. 

Census will obtain jobber reports 
on its own initiative,by sampling on 
a broad basis. It has the names and 
addresses of several thousand jobber- 
distributors which it gathered in the 
1948 census. 


Thus, the district totals which will 
result actually will be only approxi- 
mations. 


But it is felt that they will serve 
the purpose. The important con- 
sideration, it has been agreed, is not 
the exact amount of product in stor- 
age, but what will have happened 
to inventories in the 30 days between 
reports. 

Census plans on having its first 
report reflect inventories as of July 
31. It is asking that reports to it 
be made promptly so that the in- 
formation it will produce will be as 
timely as possible. 


Inter-Departmental Study Project 
Put on Permanent Basis by Union Oil 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


bs. Union Oil has 

put an inter-de- 

partmental study project on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Last year a study group was formed 
of 30 employes, each representing 
a different department of major 
function. The object was to develop 
a better understanding of corporate 
operations among employes. Most 
of the original group were of super- 
visory level. 

The monthly meetings consist of a 
lecture by one of the group on his 
department plus a _  question-and- 
answer session. Occasionally field 
trips are held. 

Starting the second year, five more 
study groups were organized, and 
the original group will continue in- 
definitely. 

John E. Arens, comptroller’s de- 
partment, proposed the project which 
has company approval, but not com- 
pany sponsorship. 

* * * 


A pigeon-hole \arking station, first 
of its kind in California, will be 
built in Los Angeles by Standard 
Stations, Inc., a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard of California. It will be located 
at Wilshire Blvd. and Flower St., 


across the street from the General 
Petroleum Bldg. 

The pigeon-hole parking layout is 
just that. One end of the shelter 
will be open, and will be built on 
five tiers. A parking elevator will 
move the cars. Accommodations for 
130 cars are planned. 

The station will be equipped with 
gasoline and lubrication facilities. 
Pigeon Hole Parking, Inc., Spokane, 
Wash., will begin construction on the 
job within 90 days and expects to 
finish it by New Year’s Eve. 


* * * 


Earl B. Gilmore president of A. F. 
Gilmore Co., last week charged “big 
oil” is trying to close his 250,000 gal. 
per month serve-yourself station by 
pressure. 

Charge of “pressure” tactics 
against an unidentified supplier com- 
pany was made by Gilmore Co. in a 
series of newspaper advertisements. 
Ads claimed “big oil” is trying to 
eliminate a large self-serve owned by 
Gilmore. However, no legal violations 
were mentioned. 

Gilmore self-serve is supplied by 
Olympic Co., which receives gasoline 
from one of the majors. John B. Gos- 
tovich, Gilmore Co. manager, told 


NPN Olympic had been notified by its 
supplier that the contract would be 
terminated June 30, just before ex- 
piration, he said. Supply arrange- 
ment was renewed provisionally. 

Gilmore’s complaint differs from 
those of most distributors in West. 
Most of complaints from distributors 
claim they are being victimized by 
“shrink-out” tactics. As _ suppliers 
reduce deliveries, distributors claim 
to be losing business which suppliers 
seize, they contend. 

Question of violations is controver- 
sial and is being studied by antitrust 
lawyers. 

Earl B. Gilmore reported that his 
supplier has raised the price .5c per 
gal. on regular and .75c per gal. on 
premium, explaining that a gasoline 
shortage necessitated the action. At 
the same time, though, a cluster of 
major stations surrounding his Los 
Angeles multi-pump slashed their re- 
tail prices to within 1.9c per gal. 
of his. 

Mr. Gilmore accused “Big Oil” of 
trying to put his self-serve out of 
business. In a series of newspaper 
ads, the A. F. Gilmore Co. columnist, 
Fred Beck, twitted “Big Oil” without 
identifying any companies by name. 
“BIG OIL would like it very much 
if Mr. Gilmore did not run a service 
station,” wrote Mr. Beck. “It does 
not like anybody running a service 
station in competition to BIG OIL.” 

“So far—and this should please 
BIG OIL—sales at the Gilmore 
Serve-Yourself are off 25%,” wrote 
Mr. Beck. 


“Earl Gilmore says he'll continue 
to sell good gasoline to you ‘until 
they finally put me on the shelf,’” 
the column read. “He’s not asking 
for sympathy ... They’ll put him 
out of the gasoline business and that 
won’t break him. But—is there a 
principle here worth fighting for?” 

Mr. Beck continued, “BIG OIL ad- 
vertises—and we quote from its ad— 
‘Big business often gets the blame 
for many things, so that some people 
have come to feel that bigness it- 
self may be bad.’ 


“No, you great big.old darling oil 
companies—we're not sorry you got 
so big. It just appears to us that 
you don’t want such stations as the 
Gilmore Serve-Yourself to be even 
small.” 


* * * 


A move to repeal Oregon’s con- 
troversial ton-mile tax has resulted 
in a proposal which will be voted on 
at the general election in November. 
It is the form of a constitutional 
amendment that would repeal the 
present ton-mile tax and substitute 
for it a new method of taxing com- 
mercial vehicles. 
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British, lran Still Deadlocked on Oil: 
Anglo-lranian to ‘Protect’ Its Rights 


Britain last week greeted with ex- 
treme reserve bid by Iran to break 
a long-standing deadlock over im- 
mobilized Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. The 
note came as Britain was reported 
discussing with U. S. a move on its 
own to solve the dispute. 

General feeling in London was that 
this continued loss of revenue had 
forced Iran to seek an end of the 
deadlock, Reuters’ reported. But 
Prime Minister Mossadegh’s latest 
proposals were seen as doing little 
more than putting back the clock 
to last summer, when efforts at a 
settlement were unavailing. 


The Iranian note demanded imme- 
diate payment of millions of dollars 
which Iran claims from Anglo-Ira- 
nian, as well as funds deposited by 
Iran and now lying in British banks. 
A company spokesman said the only 
money due Iran was some $3,714,000 
for royalties under the concession by 
which Anglo-Iranian had operated 
there. This would be paid when a 
settlement was reached. He said an- 
other approximate $130 million had 
been earmarked for payment to Iran 
under a supplementary oil agreement 
which was never ratified by Iran. 


“No Jurisdiction” ruling by Inter- 
national Court of Justice in no way 
affects Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.’s right 
to crude oil and products from ex- 
propriated properties in Iran, and 
company will take action against 
anyone making an oil deal with Iran, 
Anglo-Iranian warned last week in 
newspaper ads appearing in 13 news- 
papers in U. S. 

The company said the court’s de- 
cision meant simply it could not 
judge the case since its power to do 
so was limited by the extent to which 
“individual states have either gen- 
erally or in a particular case ac- 
cepted jurisdiction of the court.” 

“The company remains confident 
no oil company of repute nor any 
tanker owners nor business men of 
standing will countenance any direct 
or indirect participation in the unlaw- 
ful action of the Iranian govern- 
ment,” the statement continued. 
“Should, however, any concerns or in- 
dividuals participate directly or in- 
directly in transactions affecting the 
crude oil and refined products con- 
cerned, this company will take all 
such action as may be necessary to 
protect its rights in any country.” 


Israel’s Oil Outlook—Meanwhile in 
this country Max W. Ball, oil and 
gas consultant, last week said there 
are good, although unproved, indica- 
tions of oil in Israel and that the na- 
tion is eager to have possibilities ex- 
plored by private enterprise from 
other nations. Several Independent 
American firms have indicated in- 
terest in exploration, he said. The 
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field is open and the government is 
expected to pass a legislative bill be- 
fore the end of August which will 
specify terms under which the gov- 
ernment will grant preliminary per- 
mits for geological and geophysical 
surveys, licenses for drilling and 


leases after oil is discovered. 


The Ball company was hired by the 
Israel government to make a study 
and report on the oil prospects. 


Other Developments—State Depart- 
ment last week (Aug. 8) said nego- 
tiations have been completed on a 
new U. S.-Venezuela trade agree- 
ment, with the signing due to take 
place in Caracas after the respective 
governments give their final approval. 

No details of the treaty were re- 
leased. However, authoritative sources 
look for the oil tariff to be scaled 
down to 5.25c and 10.5c per bbl., re- 
spectively, for heavy and light oils, 
with the quota provision eliminated. 

Extended survey of Canadian oil 
situation is planned by Anglo-Iranian 
Oil. 

Bureau of Customs reported last 
week that Netherlands (including 
overseas territories) had filled its pe- 


troleum import quota for 1952 by 
March 31. Netherlands was alloted 
932,304,358 gals. this year of crude 
petroleum, topped crude petroleum 
and fuel oil derived from petroleum, 
including gas oil. Bureau said dates 
are not yet available on which quotas 
were filled for Venezuela and other 
foreign countries. 


Egypt Moves to Extend Oil 
Concessions to Foreigners 


CAIRO (Reuters)—Egyptian gov- 
ernment has amended Article 6 of 
Egypt’s company law whereby for- 
eigners may hold 51% of a com- 
pany’s shares. Forty-nine per cent of 
shares must be offered on stock ex- 
change. If these are not sold, for- 
eigners may increase their holdings. 
Government also has agreed to trans- 
fers of profits abroad. These deci- 
sions are expected to go a long way 
towards restoring confidence and pro- 
moting trade and industry in Egypt. 


Meanwhile, Egyptian minister of 
commerce and industry will enter into 
direct negotiations with foreign pe- 
troleum companies to extend conces- 
sions in Egypt, spokesman for Min- 
istry of Commerce has disclosed. 


Price of petroleum products sold 
in Egypt will be fixed by agreement 
between petroleum companies and 
government, he said. 





Oil Companies Study Underground Storage in Water 


WASHINGTON—Several American 
oil companies are investigating under- 
ground storage of crude oil and prod- 
ucts by the Swedish Edholm Container 
method, Max W. and Douglas Ball, 
oil and gas consultants, said last 
week. 


The Edholm system uses the un- 
derground water level to “seal” 
cracks and crevices in man-made or 
natural underground caves—thus pre- 
venting oil loss by seepage. The cav- 
ern must be below the water table. 


A Ball report on the method was 
made earlier this summer for Henrick- 
Mannerfrid, Inc., of New York, which 
has the American rights. 


The report notes that with water 
available, it is unnecessary otherwise 
to seal pores and fissures in rock 
walls or roof. Heretofore, the sealing 
of underground storage has been con- 
sidered a major problem. 


The report says the method would 
be useful for virtually all types of 
petroleum products storage with pos- 
sible exception of lube oils which may 
contain water-soluble additives. 


Two Edholm Containers are in act- 
ual use in Sweden and a third is un- 
der construction, One is a million- 
bbl. storage facility in what was 
once a feldspar mine. The other is 
a pilot plant gasoline storage tank 


of about 112 bbls. Storage costs in 
larger project have been estimated 
at about 55c per bbl. 


In the Ball report, it is pointed out 
that salt cavity storage is as cheap 
or cheaper than Edholm method. 
However, the point is made that 
many sections of the U. S. do not 
have salt deposits and therefore need 
another type of storage. 


Advantages of Edholm container 
over other underground or above- 
ground storage methods, the Ball re- 
port claims, include: (1) longer life 
and therefore lower amortization, (2) 
virtual elimination of evaporation 
losses, (3) lower insurance rates, (4) 
somewhat lower maintenance costs, 
and (5) elimination of heating costs 
in low temperature areas. 


Safe Storage — Douglas Ball, who 
investigated the two sites in Sweden, 
pointed out that such a container 
needs little steel, has a low operation- 
al cost, and is especially safe from 
bombing. The system would also be 
practical in an area subject to earth- 
quakes, he said. 


A copy of the Ball report was sent 
to the military recently, but no com- 
ment has been received yet. Informa- 
tion on the system may be had from 
Max W. and Douglas Ball, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Is Depletion Allowance a ‘Must’? 


Occupying a big part of the recent meeting of the National Oil 
Jobbers Council at Traverse City, Mich. (Aug. 6 NPN, p. 33) was 
a discussion of the 27.5% depletion allowance available to crude oil 
producers in computing their federal tax bills. Jobbers were inter- 
ested, not because they are opposed to percentage depletion, but 
rather because of a concern that supplying companies might in some 
way be abusing the privilege in a manner detrimental to jobber 
interests—by, say, using it to subsidize unprofitable marketing 
operations, etc. 

As a start towards a better understanding of what percentage 
depletion is all about, NOJC arranged through the American Petro- 
leum Institute to have a speaker tell the Traverse City session some- 
thing of the reasons for the allowance, from the producers’ stand- 
point, and, if possible, to answer some of the questions that perplex 
the jobber. That speaker was Guy Woodward, of Tulsa, former 
general counsel of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. Believing that 
Mr. Woodward, in his remarks, made a definite contribution to jobber 
knowledge of the whole complex subject—even though he possibly 
may not have completely assuaged the council’s concern—NATION- 
AL PETROLEUM News is reproducing below a partial text of his talk 
so that those jobbers who were not in attendance at Traverse City 
may share in this knowledge and better form their own independent 


conclusions. 


* 


By GUY H. WOODWARD 


All of us engaged in the oil busi- 
ness, whether we be marketers, drill- 
ing contractors, pipeliners, refiners 
or producers, are part of an over-all 
and integrated effort. One part of 
us cannot exist and prosper without 
the co-operation of the other parts. 
None of us can be successful and 
prosperous unless the industry as a 
whole is successful and prosperous. 
The vast expen- 
ditures for find 
ing and devel- 
oping new oil re- 
serves can only 
come from the 
customers of the 
marketers — your 
customers. The 
vast network of 
pipe lines that 
carries crude oil 
from the fields to 
the refiners, and 
petroleum  prod- 
ucts from refining centers to the large 
marketing areas, and the develop- 
ment of the needed refining capacity 
can only come from the customers 
of this co-operative effort. Unless 
petroleum products are marketed at 
a profit, then the industry’s sole and 
ony source of income is lost and the 
entire framework of this giant enter- 
prise must fall. But equally im- 
portant is production, transportation 
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and refining. No one segment can 
live and prosper at the expense of 
any other segment. 

I need not remind you gentlemen 
that the oil industry is composed of 
both large and small operators. There 
are big companies, small companies 
and individuals engaged in the pro- 
duction of oil, just as there are big 
and small company marketers and 
individual marketers. These produc- 
ers, like you gentlemen who are en- 
gaged in the marketing business, are 
in competition with each other and 
with the big companies. They have 
the same business and financial prob- 
lems which confront all business en- 
terprises. 

Business Risks—I need not dwell 
on the nature and extent of the risks 
inherent in your line of business. The 
gamble involved in the expenditure of 
money in establishing marketing out- 
lets at particular locations is of 
course much better understood by you 
than by me. I mention these risks 
only because I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that all segments 
of the industry must incur certain 
risks. Many of these business haz- 
ards are similar to those experienced 
by you as marketers, and some are 
naturally very different. 

The pipeliner, for example, who 
decides to lay out the capital to build 
a crude oil, natural gas or products 
Pipe line is always confronted with 
the risk that his source of supply 
will fail at one end or his market 


will fail at the other end. He may 
miscalculate the ability of the pro- 
ducing area served by the line to pro- 
duce oil or gas long enough or in suf- 
ficient quantities to justify the cost 
of the line. 

The refiner, too, has his special 
risks. He risks his capital in the ex- 
pectation that he will be able to ob- 
tain enough crude oil at prices that 
will permit him to sell refined prod- 
ucts for enough to return a fair profit 
on the venture. 

But in the case of the marketer, 
the pipeliner and the refiner, one 
thing is certain—when he has built 
his physical facilities he has some- 
thing to show for his money. He 
has a filling station, a pipe line, or 
refinery, and whatever the hazards 
may be from that point on he does 
not have the risk of waking up one 
morning to discover that his filling 
station, pipe line or refinery just 
never did exist. 


Producer Hazards 


The oil producer is not in such 
a favorable position. The oil produc- 
er has a special set of hazards 
peculiarly inherent in the nature 
of the enterprise not found in the 
business of transportation, manufac- 
turing or marketing. The oil pro- 
ducer, like any other businessman, 
hopes to realize a profit from his 
capital outlays. Unlike the market- 
er, the pipeliner or the refiner, each 
of whom has a plant to show for 
his money, the oil producer is con- 
fronted with the very real possibility 
that he will have nothing but a dry 
hole in the ground to show for his 
capital investment. The annual rec- 
ord of dry holes drilled in the search 
for oil is mute but unanswerable tes- 
timony that the risk of loss from this 
standpoint is truly great. 

On the basis of the oil industry’s 
1951 experience, the odds against the 
producer in the drilling of wells can 
be expressed as follows: 

1 producer out of every 9 wild 
cat wells drilled. 

1 producer out of every 2% 
wells drilled in producing fields 
for the purpose of extending the 
field or searching for lower pro- 
ducing formation. 

1 dry hole for every 3% wells 
drilled offsetting producing wells. 


In 1951 the oil industry drilled a 
grand total of 44,516 wells. 6,189 
wildcat wells were drilled, and only 
684 of them were producers. 5,567 
wells were drilled in an effort to ex- 
tend producing fields or to discover 
lower producing horizons, of which 
only 1,533 produced. 31,380 develop- 
ment wells, that is, wells usually off- 
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setting producing wells, were drilled, 
of which only 24,266 were producers. 
1,380 service wells were drilled for 
the purpose of repressuring the pro- 
ducing formations by the injection of 
gas or water. 


Actually, the hazard in the search 
for oil and gas is much greater than 
that indicated by the figures just 
quoted. A more correct appraisal of 
the risk can be gained from the fact 
that only 1 wildcat well out of 53 
finds a field capable of supplying the 
needs of this nation from 4 to 48 
hours at the present rate of con- 
sumption. Only 1 out 991 wildcat 
wells discovers a field capable of sup- 
plying the nation’s energy needs for 
more than one week. 


But the peculiar risk of the oil pro- 
ducer does not stop at this point. 
The marketer, the pipeliner and the 
refiner, as already suggested, each 
knows, barring catastrophes, that 
when he converts capital into mar- 
keting facilities, pipe lines or refin- 
eries, they will continue to function 
So long as crude supplies and demand 
for products are available. 


The situation here again is differ- 
ent in the case of the oil producer. 
Even after discovery, production is 
limited to the recoverable oil that 
lies beneath the producer’s lease. 
When that oil or gas is depleted, the 
producer’s plant is a dead investment. 
He cannot buy or manufacture more 
oil to be brought up through that 
particular hole in the ground. The 
producer’s sole and only alternative 
is to go out and search for another 
location, and again assume the long- 
shot gamble that the new location 
will produce oil or gas in profitable 
quantities. 


When we speak of the oil pro- 
ducer we include the thousands of in- 
dependent businessmen, who, like 
yourselves, are completely independ- 
ent of and in competition with the 
major integrated oil companies, and 
likewise are engaged in fierce com- 
petition with each other. The haz- 
ards that are involved, however, are 
the same, regardless of size. I am 
sure that you, as prudent business- 
men, will agree with me that the 
risks of the oil producer are real, 
and represent extraordinary hazards 
that are not present to the same de- 
gree in other business ventures. I 
am sure you will also agree that un- 
less there is some assurance that the 
nature and extent of such business 
risks are recognized in the computa- 
tion of taxable income from this char- 
acter of business that few, if any, 
independent businessmen or small in- 


dependent oil companies could afford © 


to assume these hazards. 
Depletion Allowance Helps—The 


depletion provision of our federal in- 
come tax law with respect to the 
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production of oil and gas was de- 
signed for the purpose of extending 
to the oil producer an incentive to 
take these risks. Depletion is an 
allowable deduction from gross in- 
come in computing net income sub- 
ject to tax. It arises because of the 
exhaustible and irreplaceable char- 
acter of underground oil and gas re- 
serves. The depletion allowance is 
applicable to many other natural re- 
source industries, because it is rec- 
ognized that when a natural resource 
such as a barrel of oil is once pro- 
duced, it cannot be replaced by grow- 
ing a new crop or by manufacturing 
processes. To permit the oil producer 
to recover no more than the cost 
of the particular oil currently being 
produced would fail to give any rec- 
ognition to the risks and hazards 
which must be incurred in the nor- 
mal course of business before dis- 
covering another reserve of oil to re- 
place that which is being produced, 
and thereby keep the oil producer in 
business and in a position to supply 
our national oil requirements. 


Discovery Costs Indefinite — Al- 
though it is possible to determine the 
cost of current production, no one 
can determine or even guess with 
any reasonable degree of accuracy 
the cost that will be involved in find- 
ing future reserves. 


How Allowance Started 


In 1918, when the Congress was 
confronted with a national oil short- 
age, it enacted what is known as 
the “Discovery Depletion Provision” 
as a part of our income tax law. 
According to the Congressional Re- 
ports, the sole and only purpose of 
this provision of the law was to spur 
the search for urgently needed new 
reserves of oil and gas. The allow- 
able deduction was based upon the 
value of the producer’s discovery as 
distinguished from the cost of the 
particular well or lease involved. The 
present allowable deduction of 274% 
from gross income, limited to 50% 
of the net, and computed with respect 
to each separate property, is based 
upon the same incentive principles 
that motivated Congress to adopt dis- 
covery depletion. The flat percen- 
tage was adopted in order to sim- 
plify the administration of the law, 
because discovery depletion involves 
the almost insuperable problem of 
estimating the value of each discov- 
ery of oil within limits of accuracy 
sufficient to prevent gross discrimi- 
nation as between oil and gas tax- 
payers. It is not surprising that this 
method brought on continual con- 
troversy between producers and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 
1926, when the present percentage 
depletion provision was enacted, sev- 
eral thousand contested cases were 
pending in the bureau. 


There is nothing mysterious or 
complicated about the depletion al- 
lowance. It is merely a recognition 
in our income tax laws that the value 
of oil and gas in the ground when 
discovered constitutes a capital as- 
set, and that income arising from its 
production is in part a return of capi- 
tal. Congress has continually rec- 
ognized that such income must have 
special treatment, if the incentive to 
reinvest such capital is to be pre- 
served. 


At the same time Congress enacted 
the discovery depletion provision in 
1918, it also enacted the capital gains 
tax provision providing for a limited 
tax rate on gains arising from the 
sale of other capital assets .. . if ex- 
isting high income tax rates were ap- 
plicable to capital gains resulting 
from the sale or other disposition 
of capital assets, all of us would be 
reluctant to dispose of any capital 
assets. No businessman could im- 
prove his position by selling his prop- 
erties for the purpose of acquiring a 
more favorable location or converting 
his capital gains into cash for other 
types of investment if he were not 
protected from virtual confiscation 
by the existing top limit of 26 per 
cent rate on such gains. The capital 
gains tax provision, like percentage 
depletion, is another example of the 
recognition by the Congress that 
there must be incentives to encour- 
age the transfer of capital assets, All 
of us as businessmen certainly recog- 
nize that such incentives are neces- 
sary if the normal course of our busi- 
ness enterprises is to continue to 
grow, and if reinvestment of capital 
is to be made in new enterprises, The 
Congress and the Treasury Depart- 
ment must recognize that unless this 
interchange of capital is to continue 
and new business enterprises are de- 
veloped, far more taxable income 
will be lost to the Treasury than 
could be collected by confiscating 
capital through existing high income 
tax rates. What is more, the pro- 
ductive sources of this nation would 
inevitably be dried up. 


I am not implying that the deple- 
tion provision and the provision with 
respect to capital gains are the same, 
because they are not. The capital 
gains provision merely puts a ceil- 
ing on the tax rate applicable to the 
income arising from the sale of capi- 
tal assets, thus avoiding confiscation 
of capital that would otherwise result 
if such gains were treated as ordi- 
nary income. Although the provi- 
sions for depletion and capital gains 
are different in their application, 
yet, they both constitute an incentive 
for reinvestment of capital in new 
and increasing tax-producing enter- 
prises. The capital gains provision 
is available to the oil producer who 
has discovered an oil reserve and per- 
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haps established a capital value con- 
siderably in excess of his initial in- 
vestment. He, like any other busi- 
nessman, can sell out and secure the 
benefit of the capital gains provision 
which limits the tax on his gains to 
26%; frequently he does. However, 
the know-how involved in finding and 
discovering oil reserves which the 
producer has acquired over the long 
effort made in seeking the end of 
the rainbow has equipped him to con- 
tinue the search for new discoveries. 


It is necessary to our national 
safety and security that the oil pro- 
ducer remain in business. We need 
more people engaged in the search 
for oil. We need the major company 
and the small operator alike. We 
need companies with sufficient capi- 
tal and resources to take the innu- 
merable risks in the search for new 
reserves in the more remote and often 
inaccessible areas which the geolo- 
gists tell us have producing poten- 
tialities. Depletion offers both the 
large and small producer the incen- 
tive to forego capital gains and to 
continue in the business of finding 
these reserves so essential to our 
national welfare. 


Depletion Not Unfair — I realize 
that the question with which you are 
most interested is not how the de- 
pletion allowance is computed or the 
technical aspects of its application, 
but whether or not it constitutes an 
unfair advantage in favor of the oil 
producer, and whether the oil pro- 
ducer has used the allowable deduc- 
tion for the purposes for which it 
was granted. I think that the nature 
and character of the special hazards 
involved in the oil industry is com- 
pelling argument for the proposition 
that the depletion allowance does not 
constitute an unfair discrimination in 
favor of the oil producer and against 
other taxpayers. I think I can dem- 
onstrate to you satisfactorily that 
as a whole the oil-producing: indus- 
try has used the percentage depletion 
as contemplated by the Congress 
when it was enacted. . 


Depletion vs. Taxes 


The Treasury Department in 1947 
stated that the oil and gas percen- 
tage depletion cost the United States 
Treasury $400,000,000 in revenue 
I do not know on what 
this figure was arrived at, but 
it was made in an effort to in- 


repealed. Since the legislative his- 
tory of percentage depletion clearly 
indicates that it was adopted as an 
incentive to induce the operator to 
incur the extraordinary hazards in- 
volved in drilling for oil and gas, it 
follows that if the, industry plows 
back into the ground as much as the 
Treasury Department claims it is los- 
ing, it can hardly be said that the 
oil producer is abusing the depletion 
allowance by investing these funds in 
other industrial facilities or using 
them to carry on unfair trade prac- 
tices. 


Exploration Costs Exceed Tax Loss 
—In 1951, as heretofore indicated, 
the industry drilled 6,189 wildcat 
wells, and 5,567 wells in an effort to 
extend or discover lower producing 
horizons in known fields, or a total 
of 11,756 exploratory wells, exclusive 
of the 31,380 development wells. The 
average cost of these exploratory 
wells was approximately $90,000 each. 


This means that the oil producers 
in 1951 spent more than 1 billion, 58 
million dollars in the drilling of ex- 
ploratory wells alone. This is more 
than 2% times as much as the Treas- 
ury Department claims was lost in 
taxes by reason of the depletion de- 
duction, and, remember, this only rep- 
resents exploratory wells, and is ex- 
clusive of the money put back into 
the ground through the drilling of 
development wells in known and de- 
veloped fields. You may observe that 
it is improper to compare the claimed 
tax loss for 1947 against the cost 
of drilling exploratory wells in 1951. 


It is true that the oil producers 
drilled approximately 50% more wells 
in 1951 than in 1947. It may there- 
fore be assumed that, on the basis 
of the Treasury’s figures, the claim 
of tax losses in 1951 may be increased 
to as much as 600 million dollars; 
yet, on the basis of these figures, the 
oil producers’ exploratory costs alone 
in 1951 were still $458,000,000 greater 
than the total allowance for depletion. 


Additional evidence that the oil 
producing industry has used its de- 
pletion allowance in the search for 
oil and gas reserves is also found in 
a recent survey of the Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Assn. The survey covered 
the period from 1926 through 1949. 
Cost estimates based on all drill- 
ing and exploratory activity for 
the year 1949 disclosed that the oil 
producers’ bill in that year for ex- 
ploration alone was $1,000,000,000, 
and that another $1,000,000,000 was 
spent in drilling and equipping pro- 
ductive wells. In view of these fig- 
ures, it is safe to say to you that 
the oil producer is not only using all 
of the depletion allowance in the 
search for additional oil reserves, but 
@ great deal more of his income is 


being put back into the ground in 
an effort to find additional oil. 

Opponents Hit—There are those 
both in and out of government, who, 
despite the repeated findings of the 
Congress as to the efficacy of the 
depletion allowance, advocate its 
elimination or reduction. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that practically all of 
these people are without extensive 
experience in the problems of build- 
ing and operating sizeable business 
projects. For the most part, they 
are people who base their conclu- 
sions upon theory rather than the 
hard realities of fact. If these short- 
sighted people ever succeed in per- 
suading the Congress to eliminate or 
substantially reduce the depletion al- 
lowance, the result will be chaos in 
the oil producing business, and I can 
assure you without the slightest hesi- 
tation that the tax losses to the 
United States Treasury will be meas- 
ured in billions instead of millions. 
The Government employes in the 
Treasury Department and the aca- 
demic economists seem to view the 
depletion al'owance solely from the 
standpoint of the dollars of revenue 
that would theoretically come into 
the Treasury upon its modification or 
elimination. They do not appear to 
be concerned with the long-range 
result of retarded exploration for, 
and development of essential oil re- 
serves. ... 


Strong Industry Vital 


What has heretofore been said 
with respect to the economic wel- 
fare of each segment of our industry 
being dependent upon the prosperity 
of the entire industry is equally ap- 
plicable to the economic freedom of 
any segment of the industry. 

If the producing branch of the oil 
industry is rendered helpless to con- 
tinue supplying the energy needs of 
this country, and as a result produc- 
tion of oil is nationalized, which 
actually appears to be the deep and 
underlying desire of some who most 
vigorously oppose the depletion al- 
lowance, then it must follow as sure- 
ly as day does night that transporta- 
tion, refining and marketing will suf- 
fer the same fate. 

Freedom of our private enterprise, 
economic prosperity of the individual 
businessman, and the safety and se- 
curity of our country in the future, 
as in the past, is dependent primarily 
upon increased productive capacity 
which, in turn, must come from the 
use of more machines and power. It 
is therefore imperative that we con- 
tinue to encourage the creation of 
new productive capacity and the de- 
velopment of additional energy re- 
sources if we are to protect our pro- 
gressive standard of living and build 
up that degree of national security 
which international circumstances 
seem to indicate is necessary. 
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Heavy Fuel Prices Tumble in East and on Gulf 


Prices for heavy fuel tumbled in Eastern Seaboard and 
Gulf Coast refinery and terminal markets the past week. 
On the other hand, operational slowdowns at the nation’s 
principal refineries owing to the residual glut worked 
toward tightening supphes of gasoline and distillates. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. reduced its heavy fuel prices 
in amounts ranging from 13 to 36c per bbl. at its refinery 
and principal terminal supply points along the East and 
Gulf Coasts, effective Aug. 5. 

Esso’s new price for No. 6 fuel oil at New York Harbor 
for tank car, barge, and ships’ bunker lots was $2.10 per 
bbl., down 35c. At Baton Rouge and New Orleans on 
the Gulf, the company’s price for heavy fuel to the marine 
trade was $1.60 per bbl., off 25c. 

In announcing its move, Esso said that “the reductions 
reflect a general weakening in its prices for residual fuel 
in the primary markets, and current lower tanker trans- 
portation rates.” Included in Esso’s general reduction 
were cuts of 17c per bbl. to $3.06, tank cars, in its price 
for No. 4 fuel at New York Harbor and 26c to $2.61 per 
bbl. for 15-60 p.t. No. 5 fuel. 


In the Southeast, reductions of 20 to 3lc per bbl. in 
its prices for No. 6 fuel were announced by Standard Oil 
Co. (Kentucky), effective Aug. 6. The company’s new 
prices for tank car lots, with pipe line postings for sales 
into barges and ships’ bunkers 3c lower, were: Savannah, 
Ga., $2.03; Jacksonville, Fia., $2.00; Port Everglades, 
$1.95; and Port Tampa, $1.90. 


At Philadelphia, Atlantic Refining Co. reported that 
its prices for Nos. 4, 5, and 6 fuel oils had been reduced 
17c, 26c, and 35c, respectively, effective Aug. 7. The com- 
pany’s new prices were $3.08 per bbl. for No. 4 fuel in 
tank car lots, $2.84 for No. 5, and $2.13 for No. 6; At- 
lantic’s barge prices for these products are 3c lower than 
tank cars. 

At Middle Atlantic and New England points, reductions 
of 35c and 36c in its wholesale prices for No. 6 heavy fuel, 
with other residuals down in amounts ranging from 17 
to 19c per bbl., were announced effective Aug. 7 by So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Socony’s new barge price for No. 6 fuel at New York 
Harbor was $2.10, down 35c. The company’s price for 
No. 4 fuel was off 17c to $3.08 at Paulsboro, N. J., and 
its postings for 15-60 p.t. No. 5 oil was down 19c to $3.07 
at Boston. 

At Buffalo, Socony’s tank car price for No. 6 fuel was 
reduced from $4.00 to $3.78 per bbl, tank cars effective 
Aug. 8. 

Similar reductions to those of Esso, Kentucky Standard, 
Atlantic and Socony, were made by the majority of other 
major and Independent suppliers on the Eastern Seaboard. 

In making heavy fuel cuts, some suppliers commented 
that “distress” ocean tankship tonnage rates from the 
Gulf have done much to weaken heavy fuel prices on 
the East Coast. Others stated that they saw no trend away 
from the increasing lay-up of dry cargo vessels in eastern 
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shipyards, adding that loss of bunkering sales of this 
class of trade has been substantial. 


Still other suppliers summed up the residual position 
by remarking that since a year ago last June, when 
the Office of Price Stabilization boosted eastern ceilings 
for residual, a gradual oil-to-coal and oil-to-natural gas 
“reaction” has been setting in, with the result that many 
utility and large consumers are burning from 85 to 90% 
“competitive” products in place of heavy fuel. 


Barring a John A. Lewis-called general strike in Sep- 


“ tember, it is estimated that the weaning of utility and 


industrial customers away from coal will prove to be a 
slow operation. Coal prices are “weak,” with summer 
sales reportedly the slowest in 25 years. Inventories of 
above-ground coal, at about 80,000,000 tons, are said to be 
10,000,000 tons “above normal” for this season. 


Reduced refinery runs resulting from the bunker oil 
surplus are said to have placed gasoline in the “strong- 
est price Sosition” in many months, particularly in the 
Gulf cargo market. Aside from a few export calls for 
gasoline, virtually every inquiry for cargo quantities of 
prompt gasoline has originated with a refiner who him- 
self would have been able to provide the material had 
he not been forced to cut runs to contain his bulging 
tanks of heavy fuel. 

Unfilled gasoline cargo requirements at the Gulf, not 
counting regular-grade and premium included cargo of 
70-72 oct. leaded gasoline one for August and one for 
September, cargo of 75 oct. gasoline for prompt export, 
and a cargo of 79 oct. gasoline, also for prompt export. 


Gasoline was in tight supply throughout the Mid- 
western, Mid-Continent and Chicago refining districts, 
according to reports. On the other hand, trade sources 
said that the interest in purchase of distillate fuel oils 
in these areas as yet was not nearly so marked as in 
the Gulf cargo market. 

Resumption of steel mill buying in the Midwest tended 
to arrest further price declines in heavy fuel, according 
to several reports. However, some in the trade said that 
there was a tendency on the part of Midwest refiners to 
under-estimate the inventories of residual currently held 
in storage by steel and other allied metallic trades. 


Prices for crude oils, lubricating and other specialty 
oil products were reported unchanged. 


At. the retail level, the Flint, Mich., gasoline price war 
continued active, with the majority of the city’s 300 
service stations selling regular-grade at 14.4c (ex 6.5c 
state and federal taxes). About 10% of the stations were 
below this figure, however, with some at 13.4c (ex taxes) 
and a few others at 12.4c. “Normal” retail prices range 
from 21.7 to 22c. 


Dealer tank wagon prices for regular-grade in Flint 
slipped another 1c to 9.8c, which makes a total of 5.2c 


per gal. drop since price cutting started-in the middle of 
July. 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Aug. 5 through Aug. 11) 
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12.5 


(3) 11.5-11.875 
(5)11.375-11.75 


12(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


12 
12 
11.75 


10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 


see 


(4)10.5-10.875 
(5)10.375-10. a 
(4)10.375-10.5 

-_ a -25 


(2) ioteit 
10.75 


16.75-11.25 
10.75-11 


9.625-10.125 
9.5-9.875 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15.15-15.2 


12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 


15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


jednesday 

Aug. 6 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


12 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


1.5-11.875 
1.375-11.75 
1.375-11.75 
2 x 7 


12(2 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


12 

12 

11.75 
10.75-11.7 


10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 


10.75-11 
(2)10.75-11 
10.75 


10:75-11.25 
10. 75-11 


13.85-14.35 
> ee 25 


ig.08 
attr} 25 
12.8- 


uesday 
Aug. 5 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 
12 


eeee 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(5)11.375-11.75 
(3)11.375-11.75 
(2)12-12.75 


12(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


12 
12 
11.75 


10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 


eee 


10.75-11 
(2)10.75-11 
10.75 


10.75-11.25 
10.75-11 


9. yet: 125 


ledededatat 
Pre: 


letal ate 
at ot a 


Motor Gasoline 85 Oct. (Regular): 
eeeccccccesesssecess (3)12.85-13.6 
barges 12.5-13.4 


Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 


86 Oct, (Regular) pve éebenescgaetdone 
Western Penna., Oil City: 
3 Sc. CPIGHE.) cs cccccescccese 
Oct. (Regular) ..... ..... 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct, (PYOM.) ..cesessecscsseseces 
86 Oct, (Regular) ......eeeccececeeee 


(3)12.85-13.6 


(3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 


13.7-13. 3 
13.7-13.8 
11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


(3)12.85-13.6 
5-13.4 
13.7-13.9 
trei3.3 
11.8-12 11.8-12 





13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 
12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 3.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 12:75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 
13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 





ATLANTIC COAST 
Heavy Fuel Prices Off 17c to 36c Per Bb. 


Reductions in residual oil prices by all principal East 
Coast marketers the past week sent prices for these prod- 
ucts down in amounts ranging from 17 to 36c per bbl. 
Prices for other products, on other hand, were relatively 
firm, although it was hard to interest buyers in spot 
quantities of kerosine and No. 2 fuel. Gasoline was tight, 
and some sources said prices for this product “have not 
been stronger at any time in 1952.” 

Reduction in No. 6 fuel oil tank car prices, generally 
35c per bbl. at Middle Atlantic points and 36c in New 





England, sent postings down to $2.10 at New York Har- 
bor, $2.13 at Baltimore and Philadelphia, $2.15 at Boston, 
$2.08 at Norfolk, and $2.03 at Charleston. 


In the far South, most major and Independent suppliers 
cut No. 6 fuel oil in amounts ranging from 29 to 3l1c to 
$2.03 at Savannah, $2.00 at Jacksonville, $1.95 at Port 
Everglades, and $1.90 at Port Tampa and Tampa. 

Differentials between tank car and barge No. 6 fuel 
prices, 3c per bbl. at Philadelphia and points south, were 
unchanged in these moves. From New York to Boston, 
most suppliers offered tank car, barge, and ships’ bunker 
lots of No. 6 heavy fuel at the same price level. 

Prices for 0-10 p.t. No. 5 fuel oil at New York Harbor 
generally were off 17c per bbl. to $3.06, tank cars, and 
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$3.03, barges, while “hot” No. 5 oil was off 26c to $2.61 
and $2.58 for the two shipping methods, respectively. 

Trade sources said that the reductions in heavy fuel 
prices would do much to counter the oil-to-coal and oil- 
to-natural gas change-overs that have been in progress 
ever since the Office of Price Stabilization allowed ceiling 
increases in residual oils a year ago last June. 

Aside from efforts to move heavy fuel, trading was 
light at most points, according to reports. There was vir- 
tually no gasoline offered in bulk lots. While both kero- 
sine and No. 2 fuel were available at New York Harbor 
in spot lots, buyers apparently were bidding considerably 
lower than the asking prices of most suppliers. 


GULF COAST 
Clean Products Tight, Residuals Plentiful 


A tight near-term position on gasoline and light fuel 
oils, and ample supplies of heavy fuel, was the consensus 
of refiners at the Gulf during the first week in August. 

Except for reductions from $1.75 to $1.50 by a number 
of refiners in their prices for bunker “C” fuel, prices 
for cargo lots were reported unchanged. Trading was 
quiet for the principal reason that the majority of refin- 
ers were willing to purchase gasoline and distillates, and 
were anxious to sell heavy fuel for prompt loading. 

Another factor tending to lower open spot activity was 
that most foreign buyers have covered their requirements 
for the third quarter of this year. 

Reduced refinery runs at a number of plants because of 
the residual surplus have tightened up markedly the of- 
fering position of clean products—gasoline, kerosine, 
No. 2 fuel, and gas oils. Trade sources said that there 
was virtually none of these products available to non- 
regular customers through August and September, While 
offerings of gasoline were available for the last quarter 
of this year, the continued supply of this product de- 
pends on how successfully refiners solve their heavy 
fuel surplus, according to reports. 

At least 15 cargoes of bunker ‘C” fuel were reported 
available for immediate lifting, mostly at $1.50 per bbl. 
However, failure to attract buyers at this figure prompted 
“rumors” in the trade that the material could be had 
for less. While no lower offerings were confirmed, heavy 
fuel from several sources was said to be available at 
“discounts.” 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Open Market Trading Continues Quiet 


Trading in the open market in the Chicago District 
the first week in August continued at the slow pace of the 
past two months although shipments of heavy fuel oils 
against contracts picked up slightly. Light fuels were rela- 
tively steady and gasoline firm. Quotations for all prod- 
ucts were unchanged. 

Resumption of shipments to steel mills tended to ease 
the strain on top-heavy inventories of No. 6 fuel which 
had accumulated during the long strike, but trade sources 
said demand had not picked up sufficiently to firm up 
open market prices. Increased shipments, however, did 
tend to eliminate some of the “distress” material which 
has been hanging over the market. 

One large terminal operator in the district said he 
once again was shipping about 9,000 b/d of heavy fuel 
to steel customers, with result that his storage problems 
were “not so acute.” Another terminal operator reported 
buying No. 5 fuel at 6.75c gal., delivered his plant, but 
added that he doubted if he could duplicate that price. 
Quotations reported by refiners and terminal operators 
for No. 5 oil ranged from 6.9 to 7.15c. 

In contrast with slack current business, traders gen- 
erally reported active inquiry for winter supplies of No. 
2 fuel. Spot offerings were readily obtainable but few 
sellers appeared willing to make added commitments for 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
40 and the price tables appearing on pages 43-48 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price range, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 46 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











shipment over the coming heating season. Lack of sub- 
stantial offerings from the lower Mississippi area indi- 
cates tight supply postion for No. 2 fuel in the months 
ahead, traders said. 

Gasoline was firm and movement continued in good 
volume, according to most reports 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Heavy Fuel Firms up Slightly 


Prices generally were reported unchanged in the Mid- 
west the past week although some firming was indicated 
in quotations for No. 6 fuel. All products, with the pos- 
sible exception of refined regular-grade gasoline, were 
freely offered for prompt shipment. Light fuels continued 
easy. 

Quotations of refiners for No. 6 fuel were unchanged, 
ranging from $0.90 to $1.00 bbl., Group 3 basis, and a few 
sales were reported during the week at the lower price. 
Most of the “distress’’ material which had been offered to 
them at prices as low as $0.65, Group 3, prior to settle- 
ment of the steel strike disappeared from the market, 
tank car marketers said, and, for the most part, their 
costs ranged from $0.75 to $0.80, Group 3, for resale. 

While some letup in offerings of No. 6 fuel was indi- 
cated, trade sources declared that several refiners in the 
Southwest are so short of dirty tank cars that it would 
be difficult for them to promise immediate shipment. 
However, it was pointed out that some of the contracts 
to furnish No. 6 fuel by tank car to Gulf Coast buyers ex- 
pire this month, and this is expected to bring freer offer- 
ings for northern shipment. 

Light fuel oils were easy in quiet trading, with job- 
bers and distributors evincing little interest in stocking up 
for next heating season. Several] tank car marketers said 
they could purchase No. 2 fuel at 6.75c, Group 3, for re- 
sale, while quotations reported by refiners ranged upward 
from 7.25c. 

Gasoline was quiet in the open market but closely 
held at most refineries and pipe line terminals. Refiner- 
buyers in most instances indicated they had recovered 
from the losses sustained in May when their plants were 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 


Mme, BS cso cececvcewewin sts 15.36 11.65 
Moath Ago 15.36 11.65 
WORF. ASD - cccscccsvriccoeoes 5.21 11.67 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals; Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











strikebound. On the other hand, accumulations of gasoline 
were reported at some pipe line terminals in Minnesota 
and North Dakota and, in some cases, regular-grade re- 
portedly was offered to jobbers at “discounts” of 1 to 1.5c 
from quoted prices. 

Cycled regular-grade gasoline was freely offered to job- 
bers and distributors at 9.875c, Group 3 basis, according 
to reports of tank car marketers. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


Gasoline Steady; Fuel Oils Easy 


Status of all products was unchanged in.Central Mich- 
igan, according to reports of refiners in week ended Aug. 
9, with gasoline demand at seasonal peak and both light 
and heavy fuel oils slow. Quotations for all products were 
reported unchanged, although shading of quoted prices 
for residual fuels was indicated by a number of trade 
sources, 


Gasoline supplies generally are adequate to meet the . 


peak Michigan tourist consumption, refiners said, although 
several of them added that it would be a tight squeeze 
because of the reductions in crude runs which had been 
forced by surplus inventories of residual fuels. Prices for 
both regular- and premium-grade gasolines were firm. 

Demand continued slack for heavy fuels with most re- 
finers reporting “no signs of improvement” and a num- 
ber of them said they were “meeting competition, when 
necessary” to keep their storage tanks from overflowing. 
One refiner quoting 7.5c for No. 5 fuel and 7.25c for No. 
6 said he was offering 0.5c discount from these prices, and 
several sources indicated availability of No. 6 at 6.75c. 
No offerings or sales at 6.75c were confirmed, however. 

Discounts and deferred payment plans have as yet 
failed to stimulate distributor interest in distillate fuels, 
according to most refiners. Reduced crude runs to curtail 
residual output likewise resulted in lower distillate in- 
ventories and some refiners said they expected they would 
be short next winter. Despite the slow pace of current 
demand, all grades were closely held by most suppliers. 
One refiner quoting range oil at 11.55c and No. 2 fuel 
at 11.05c, said, however that: he was “discounting” these 
prices by 0.25c to large jobber accounts. 

Sale of one car of gas oil at 8.5c—the low quoted price 
—was disclosed. 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Lube Oil Inquiry Continues Slow 


Lubricating oil trading was quiet in Western Penna. 
the week ended Aug. 9, with refiners reporting virtually 
no activity outside of steady shipments of packaged mo- 
tor oils. Domestic and export inquiries for lubes were 
termed “unusually slow,” even for summer season. Prices 
of heavy lube stocks remained firm, with some easing 
in light neutral oil indicated. 

Spot interest in scale wax remained virtually nil. De- 
mand for distillate fuels was picking up in post-strike 
period. Quotations for all products were unchanged. 

The small volume of trading in heavy lubricating oil 
stocks, such as it was, indicated continued firmness in 
prices. Inter-refinery purchases of 200 vis. neutral at 29c, 
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and bright stock at 30c and 31c were disclosed. Low quoted 
prices to the trade were unchanged at 28c and 30c for 
the two products, respectively. While other offerings also 
indicated bright and heavy neutral still would command 
“top” prices, some sources at end of week reported avail- 
ability (inter-refinery) of both products at lower prices. 
Cylinder stock offerings, also mostly at “top” prices, were 
reported. 

Spot interest in scale wax has shown little improve- 
ment in actual buying, although inquiries were fairly 
numerous, according to several refiners. Shipments of 
crude scale from the field for export have dwindled to a 
trickle in light of keen competition at the seaboard, re- 
finers said. 

Demand for other products showed little change from 
recent weeks. Finished petrolatums for export continued 
slow, with price for snow white, FAS New York, remain- 
ing at about 7.25c as compared to low quoted refinery 
price of 6.875c. 

Refiners differed on status of gasoline. Two said demand 
was slow. Another reported “fairly good” demand cur- 
rently although his year’s shipments to date were notice- 
ably off. Others reported steady shipments. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Demand for Fuel Oils Still Sluggish 


Except for gasoline, which continued tight in Great 
Lakes Pipe Line system, there was little demand for any 
product in the Mid-Continent during the first full week 
of August. What few inquiries were floating around 
generally were described by refiners as “bargain seekers,” 
with majority of buyers unwilling to pay prices refiners 
were asking. No changes in refiners’ quotations for resid- 
ual fuel were reported. 

Several refiners now believe there is small chance of 
any big pick-up in distillate or residual demand until cold 
weather sets in. These refiners believe burning oil stor- 
age in northern consuming areas is fairly full, with some 
buyers having stored oils last spring when they were of- 
fered at “discount” prices out of pipe line terminals, and 
doubt there will be many buyers of distillates in market 
until home consumption increases. 

Refiners who sell on contracts to steel mills, in most 
cases, say mills now are taking No. 6 at about the same 
rate they were prior to strike. Still No. 6 remains a prob- 
lem with many refiners, and while most suppliers are 
asking from $0.85 and up, Group 3, for this product now, 
small lots are still available at lower prices, especially 
to buyers with transportation. 

Inquiry for 5,000 bbls. of No. 6, with buyer offering 
$0.75, Group 3, was still unfilled late in week, according 
to reports. Marketer said he was offered low sulfur ma- 
terial in one instance at $0.80, Group 3, for resale. 

Third-grade gasoline and cycled material was freely 
available to tank-car traders at prices “competitive with 
pipe line material,” trade sources said, as regular and 
premium-grade gasolines continued tight locally and at 
northern pipe line terminals. Most majors who were buying 
heavily, however, have all dropped out of market as buy- 
ers now, it was said, and some easing in gasoline demand 
is expected soon in northern area. 

Marketers said tank car situation continued about the 
same. Clean equipment was no problem, but dirty cars 
were still scarce, with asphalt movements still keeping 
a great number of cars out of residual service. 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during the week ended Aug. 9. For complete 
crude price schedules see p. 61-62, July 30, 1952, 
NPN. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


Prices herewi 


Price Service, associated with 
Tresentatives in tenet 


to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


shown in tables are oo roe Med quotations or genera! offers 
» by pipe terminal rators, and b 
tanker termina! operators; for current sales and chigenentn; for the busi. 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 


or posted prices by refiners. 


bulk lots such as tank car, truck 


transport, 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, 


+; Wax and petrolatums in cents 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


+++ (3)11.5-11.875 
(4)10.5-10.875 


9.625-10.125 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


eesees (5)11.375-11.75 
- -(5)10.375-10.625 
9.5-9.875 


5(2) 


13.2-13.25(2) 
12.75(2) 
(2)12-12.75 


12.5 
12.5-12.75 
12(2) 
12 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11 
10.75-11 
10.25-10.5 


12 
11.75~-12.75 

(2)11.75-12 
11.75 


10.75-11.25 
(2)10.75-11 


9.875-10.5 


82 Oct, Reg. 
60 Oct, M & below ....... 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
SB Gat, PIG, .cccccccccee 11.75 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
90 Oct, Prem, «...ceeeeseee eeee 
88 Oct, Prem. ........+s5. 11.6-12.375 
11.5-12.125 

11.375 
10.5-11.125 
9.5-10.875 
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th are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Ol 
all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 


designated; FOB > 
80 ;: Tre- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per toe wanes $ sign is 
shown ; per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 

as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


PRICES IN EFFECT AUG. 11 


News, whose rep- 


; prices applying 
Service invoice. 


Price Service, Inc., 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 


90 Oct, Prem. .. (2)13.5-14.25 
13.5—13.75(2) 

(2)12.5-13.125 

12.25-12.75 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles dist. : 
90 Oct, Prem, 
80 Oct. Reg. ......--0005 


13.3-16.5 
12~-14(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem. ........... 
fF errs 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 
San Joaquin Valley dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem. 
OD Gat, TRGB. cscccencsccs 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only, 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col, Vis. at 70° F. 200 


28- 


RAnn Hoon 


SR85 BBSs 
% 


~ 








distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in genera! and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM 

ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 


and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Research Method and are minimum 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt's 
1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


Bright Stocks 


145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col, 
bt, secees eeeseeesoeees 32.5 


Stocks 
600 s.r. filterb’l .. 
650 @.r. ...... 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral Oils—Conventional 


Pale Olls 
60-85 vis. 
86-110 vis, 
150 vis, 
180 vis. 
200 vis. 
250 vis. 
280 vis. 
300 vis. 


200 vis. 


Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 33.5-34(2) 
Neutral Olls—Selvent (95 v.i.) 


170-180 vis. 
200-210 vis. 
300 vis 


(2)21-22 
(2)22-23.5(2) 
(2)24-24.5 








Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK Oil CORPORATION 
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GULF COAST—Solvent Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export, 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 
test, 95 v.i! : 32-34 


Neutral san Pliogie at fepadinn 96 v.1.; 6-10 p.t. 
100 vis. 20-21(2) 
200 vis. 2 See nie iieent 21-24 
300 vis icaietn Anis mans Yoden 23-25 
500 vis - 26-28 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment. ) 


PALE OILs: 

Vis. Color 
(3)12-12.5(3) 
(3)13-13.5(3) 


14(6) 
15(6) 


16(6) 
(3)17-17.5(2) 
(3)18-19(3) 


(2)12-12.5(3) 

(3) 13-13.5(3) 
14(6) 
15(6) 


16(6) 
(3)17-17.5(3) 
(3)18-19(3) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOR GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 ....... es 5. 


FOR BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 ...... os 


75( Quotations) 


5.25( Quotations) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Commerical Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor ... 8(2) 8(2) 
Philadelphia we ’ 8(3) 
Baltimore Sees ress 


INDUSTRIAL ? 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


a ae 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT AUG. 11 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


42-44 ww. 
Range oi) ... 
5S & above D.I. Diesel 
1 fuel 
2 fuel habaseweeecss x d 
3 fuel Y Sas. 7.25-7.875(2) 
. 6 fuel a vistheiesccccne GRRE 


OKLA,, Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


41-43 w.w, (4)8.75-9(2) 
42-44 w.w., (5)8.75-9(4) 
Range oil .. 8.75(2) 
58 & above D.I. Diesel .. (6)8.5-8.875 
No. fuel eer 8-8.75(3) 
No. fuel 7.25-8.125(2) 
No. 3 fuel 7.25-7.875(2) 
No, 6 fuel . (2)$0.90-1.15 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 w.w. (2)8.7T5-9 
42-44 w.w, (4)8. 75-9 
Range oi! . 
58 & above D. 1. “Diesel 
No. 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No, 6 fuel 


(4)8.5-8.75(2) 
8-8.75 
7.25-8.125 
(2)$0.90-1.00(2) 


. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
meses wns 
8.5-9.25 


8.25-8.5 
. (2)$1.00-1.65 


42- 44 w. w. coe 
58 & above DI Diesel ese 
No. 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. 

42-44 ww. . 

58 & above D.I. Diesel 
TO. 8 ORE se ccvcevireasos 
No. OMNI cine cet ca 
No. 6 fuel 


8. 75-0. 25 (2) 
$0. rt : 75 


E. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


41-43 w.w, 


9-9.25(2) 
42-44 w.w. a3 
8.25-9.25 
9.125 


$2.15-1.85 


st 
$1.40--1.560 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


42-44 w.w. Ses (2)9-9.875 
52 & below D.I. Diesel" os’ 9-9.3 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 


$1.50-1.575 
+ (2)$1.10-1.40 





ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


Tractor fuel 
fuel 52 & below ... 
fuel 58 & above ... 
fuel 
fuel 
fuel 
fuel 
fuel 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warrea: 


Kerosine (2)11-11.3 

(2)10.5-10.55 
1 10.5—10.55 

36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10 


Ol City: 


Kerosine (2)11-11. 65 


36- 40 gravity fuel 


Pittsburgh: 


Kerosine de épsvductibue 11.4—11.65 
NO, 1 TUG) ..cccccvccceses 11.35 
No, 2 fuel i eebe o 10.65(2) 
No. 3 fuel . esee 
36-40 gravity fuel oheexs 10.65 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 

Range oil 11.55-12.2 
46-49 w.w. kero. 11.55-12.4 
P.W. distillate 
No. 2 fuel 
No, 3 fuel .. 
U.G.1. gas oil 

es error : 7.5-8.5 
No. 6 fuel ... hanidene (2)T-8.25 


ee 11.4-12 
(2)10.75-11.05(2) 
. 10.5-11(2) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine 

No, 1 fuel ... 

No. 2 fuel 

Diesel (Light & Med.) .... 


CALIFORNIA 


San sees Valley: 
40-43 w.w 


Los Angeles: 


40-43 w.w., (2)12~-12.5 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) $1.75-2.00 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2.15-2. = 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) . 

Stove dist. (PS 100) 





New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 








REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


Refiners of 
and R Petroleum 
Marketers Products 


Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
pon gy A — , transport lots FOB refineries, 

pe rminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals, 


88 Oct. Prem. 
84 Oct, Reg. 
82 Oct. Reg. 


12.85-13.75 
(2)12.1-12.75 


(2)10.9-11.25(2) 
(2)9.9-10.375 


, low sulfur . -15 

. 5, high sulfur ...... 6.9-7.1 
. 6, low sulfur x5.9-6.3 
5.75.9 


. 6, high sulfur ...... 5.7 .95 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p. 
124-126 A.m.p. 
SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° 
EMP 


(3)4-4.25 
(3)4-4.25 


higher than 
. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons, 


Crude Scale 
124-126 white 


N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
5.6(2) 5.6(2) 


7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.45(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55-8.3 
9.55 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P,. naphtha 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 
Benzol diluent 


11.375(3) 
11.875(2) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 
(2)12,.125-12.375 
(2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ol City: 


Stoddard solvent 


Pittsburgh: 


Stoddard solvent 15(3) 


OHTIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery 
Ohio points: ° 
V.M.&P. Naphtha 17.0 


Mineral spirits & stoddard ‘solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent . 


Stoddard solvent es 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 


Stoddard solvent ... 11.8 


ATLANTIC COAST 


V.M.&P. 
Naphtha 
New York 


Harbor 17(4) 
Philadelphia . .(3)16.5-17 
Baltimore . 

17.5(4) 


AUGUST 13, 1952 


PRICES IN EFFECT AUG. 11 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


Philadelphia . 
do barges . 
Pt. ne amc 
Portland 
Providence. ee 


‘ampa 
Wilmington, 
mS. cee 


92 Oct. 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


Prem. Gasoline a er ae, Res, Gassline 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(3) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 
14.95-15.7 
13.3-14.475 
13.6(4) 
13.4(3) 
15(3) 

12.6 

12.6 
12.9-14.6 

13.4 

15.15-15.2 
15.05 
13.6(3) 
15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 
13.6(3) 
13.4(3) 


13.05-14.55(2) 


Gas House 


No, 2 Fuei* 


| ey S 

do barges . 
Albany 
Baltimore 

do barges . 
Baton Rouge. 

do barges . 
Boston 
Charleston 
Houston 

do barges 
Jacksonville . 
Miami ... 
Mobile : 
New Haven 
New Orleans. 

do barges . 
Norfolk .. 
Pensacola .. 
Philadelphia . 

do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portiand 
Providence 
Savannah 
Tampa ..... 
Wilmington, 

Oo. wee 


a. 


N.Y.Harb. 
Albany 
Baltimore 
Baton Rouge. 
Boston 
Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston 
Jacksonville ; 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven.. 
New Orleans. 
Norfolk 
Pensacola .. 
Philadelphia 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland ... 
Providence 
Tam 
Wilmington, 
N. 


.x(2)1.63-1.90 


Harb. (19)9.75-9.85 


9.65(18) 
10.05(12) 

9.85(11) 

9.7516) 
8.4 


9.95(16) 
9.945) 
8.625-9 


. (2)8-8.5 


10.4(8) 
10.5 
9.5(2) 
9.95110) 
8.5-8.7(3) 
8.7 
9.7516) 
9.5 
9.85110) 
9.7519) 
10.54) 
10.05(9) 
9.9519) 
10.45(7) 
10.25(5) 


9.9(7) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 


. (13) $2.10-2. 15% 
2.45 


x1, 63 
2.00(6)x 
«1.95 


2.13(8)x 
1.95(2)x 
2.18(2)x 
x»2.11-2.47 
2.03(5)% 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
14.2-15.2 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


14.95-15.2(2) 
13.3 


12.5 
12.25-13.3 


(2)12-12 


Gas Oi* 
9.85 


10.45 


9 


5S 


25 
13.3-13.6(2) 
13.6 


13.3-13.4 
13.05-13.2 


95 


8 


«3.195 


«3.01 


x(3)3 68-3 10x 2 


$2.10(13)x 


2. 10(4)x 
1.60 

2.15(5)x 

2.00(3)x 


x1.60 
=x (2)1.60-1.85(3) 


1. ‘87(4)x 


No. 5 Fuel 
(0-10 p.t.) 
=x (10)$3.06-3.56 
x(11)3.03-3.46 
3.75 eve 10.45(4) 
3.06(3)x 
3.03(3)x 


(3)12.85-13.6 eves 
12.5-13.4 eeee 

(3)12.7-13.7(5) 12,7-13.7(2) 
11,9-13.5 11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


= 7(7) 
“ro 
au. 25-11. 3 
1,25-11.3 
aed) 
12.6 
12.4(2) 
13.5(2) 


iL1 

11 
12.7-13.7 
12.3-12.45 
11.5 
11.25-11.5 
11.25-11.5 
12,3-12.6 


12.4 
13.5(2) 
11.25-11.3 
11.2-11.25 
11.9-12.6 
13.7 

13.6 

13.8 

13.7 
12.3-12.6 
12.3-12.4 


12.05-12.55 


13.7(4) 
12.3-12.6(4) 
12.4(4) 
12.05-12.55 


Diese! Ot! 
No.5 Fuel Shore Plants* 


«$2.61 
«258 


(8)10.15-10.25 


«2.61 
«2.58 
«2.09 
«2.05 
3.07(5)x 
2.50(2)x 


10.2515) 
8.8 
10.3516) 
10(2) 
(2)8.5-9 


10.416) 
10.542) 
9.5 

vee 10.3515) 
2.09 8.7-9.1(2) 
2.06 ee 
2.56(2)x 10.1514) 
9.5 

84(6)« 10.2518) 
10.545) 
10.4544) 
10.3544) 
10.45(5) 
10,2516) 


3.05(2)x 
2.76(2) 


10(2) 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% 
Sulfur 


No.6 Fuel Bunker C 
Max. 1% Fuel 
Sulfur Ships’ 
Barges Bunkers 
$2.20-2.25(3)x 
x2.28 2.10(4)x 
2.30 


2. 
2.10(7)x 
«1.92(3) 
«2.15 
-€2)2.12-2.47 
2.00(5)« 
1.87(5)x 


2.28(5)x 


2.254 5S) 


x2.30 x2.27 


and of tanker terminal operators, 


Kerosine 
No. 1 Fuel* 
(19) 10.75-10.85 
10. 


65(19) 
11.05(9) 
10.85(10) 
10.75(5) 
9.7 


10.95(16) 
(3)10.7-10.9(2) 


10.75(10) 
11.5(5) 
11.05(9) 
10.95(9) 
11.45(7) 
11.15(8) 


(3)10.7-10.9(4) 


Light Diesel 
Ships’ Bunkers 
(15-60 p.t.) (60 cet., 55 d.1.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 


$4.24(4) 


2414) 


$2.20-2.25(4)% $2.10(11)x 


3.24(2) 


3.91(4) 


(*) At ‘atlantic Coast refineries and terminals, and at Albany and Tampa, prices of some sellers to 
bulk cial prices shown above. 





s are 0.15c higher than 


45 








OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT AUG. 11 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after 
price indicates the ber of panies quoting that price. 

Aviation (MIL-F-5572) 





Gasoline 
.., J Sates Cocccerccececece BUawe 
SE SEED 655 5646005606 ccsediwetiednesese a” ee 
Grade 91/96 .......... Cccccccoccsccccccccse 15.88 
Motor Gasoline 
SE IO a oa ad os 5 oa oman sbmnbid’ soe ai + 12(2)-12.25(2) 
CO OO, PROMMGM 200 ce ceccccccccseccvcsocccccee 14,40=8B-18.25 
OO EIR BENE nicondcdcccccccccevivesccececece | SECRP=n ean. OCR 
a de a oe ae 
DEMME Wds ne b6 Kida abbelcece os eye toadvacbecered OUD 
We i N. BABING oni n6ce ci cccecedteveecccé «+ 10-10.25-10.75 
& Light Fuels 
Sees OUND 6 okce cic cn cekeed’ Sstsoccsee 9(3)-9.25 
Me ME nc aaddcwe Gees ise 8(5)-8 .25(2) 
Diesel & Gas Oils 


43-47 Diesel index ... 8-8 .125-8 .25 


48-52 Diesel index ... st 8. 125-8 . 25-8 .375-8 .5x 
53-57 Diesel index .......... 





8 .25-8 .375-8 .5-8 .625x 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
i Sen, MER \wcc0 buccecsseaGhabuaveced $2.35(2)-$2.50 
Bunker C Fuel ...... $1 .50(4)-$1.75(2)-$1. 775-$1 .85(2) 


"MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of loca] port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbf. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type of Price 


API Effective 
Crude Per bbl. FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Qatar $1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 
Arabian $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 


Araq--Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp., effective July 24, 1952 except where otherwise noted, for 
sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB deepwater terminals at ports named, and are sub- 
ject to crude availability and company’s requirements; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity 
applies for gravities below and above those shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price 
shown applies regardiess of gravity. Price applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel 
tenders for loading. For purchases made in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with 
deductions being made for terminaling and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. 


Price 

Crude Gravity API $/Barrel FOB 
Bachaquero .......... etbees 14.0-14.9 1.61 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
Tia Juana Heavy .......... 16.0-16.9 1.65 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
Lagunillas Heavy ........... Fiat 2.00 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
EAE SF 6 tpcte saateubdcccecs 20.0-20.9 2.00 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
Tia Juana Medium ........ 26.0-26.9 2.20 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. ........ 26.0-26.9 2.44 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
= orang ee ee os 2.28 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 

PVOCKKOCe vO SENS +OCEb . 0.9 2.33 
SE 646d ncdscetbaccose 48.0-48.9 2.95 — a Oy cata 
Se ON batt dew tebscve 42.0-42.9 2.81 Puerto La Cruz 
TES d0 0d ccecdeehsdaudds 32.0-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz 
er Ser ie 32.0-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz 
SEED ‘sap woes eachnweeuds 18.0-18.9 2.24 Caripito 
BORGO. .o ccccviescscse «+++ 20.0-20.9 2.28 Caripito 
Pedernales .......... seessee  20.0-20.9 1.40 Capure (field) 


VIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolin specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) aptaeers 





District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
New gg Sa Peccecccccescccoceccee 17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 15.6-16.2 
Boston, Cee veverccccccesssocsses 18.2 16.7 15.95 
WOCROE, BEA cocwecccsccvceccccccececs ¢neeee er cvecee 
Philadelphia, Pa, ....cesseerseccceceees ceeece ancees sence 
WINE, TE 05 dk cbt as .b0 06.05 ov oesc’c 17.96 16.46 15.85 
GOON, Wels WEs ohee pi cncdes besdcccsoce 17.85 16.35 15.6 
ee on ey ree 18 16.5 15.75 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... 17 15.5 14.75 

yp BUN. kbd 6e ke cddesetacccedon 16.5-17.25 15-15.75 14.5-15 

Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 

90 Oct, Premium ............. owe 16(2) esee oven Sees 
86 Oct. Regular ........0-seeeeess 14.5(3) see sdea ooce 
WEAGGUNG scene cw disc actcetccuecias 129,000) eos 
DCR TGS; 0.0 60 bs cewnes ence vise 11.95(3) 10.35-10.95 10.25 
ee Ee eee ae ee hee 11.2-11.7 10.75-11.1 
eS Ef. 2 ESE See cadenes 11.45(4) -2-10.95 10-10.1 
No, 5 Fuel Ee a te ae x(2)7.35—-7 .85(2)x(2)7 .25-7.75 
Se eee eee «9(2) =(2)7.1-7.6(2) x(2)T7-7.5 





So) 
dé 


» Sey to ns : ‘s on : a 


Mid. 8 4h om s aha 
ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY  contaagt St... 
Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD, Toronto, Ontario 











PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 


Snow white .......-.«+ee++ (2)6.875-7.375 
Soft white ................ (3)6.625-7.375 
TAGS 2 cccescccncecs «+ (2)6.375-7 
Cream white .........+«+. (2)6-6.75 
Mott FOMOW ..cccccccccces 5(3) 
Light amber ..........++++ (4)5-5.125 
BEEE cee cece ccccscoccees (4)4.75-4.875 
WOE 6 Sb Ghee Fe ccepesevses (2)4.5-4.75 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 


San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 
Portland, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 


Bunker C 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 
Tampico .......... 2$1.85 $3.75 
Veracruz ......... 1.85 bone 
Minatitlan ........ «1.85 3.75 
Pacific 
Guaymas ......... $2.50 $4.90 
Manzanillo ....... * 2.50 4.00 
Salina Cruz .......- 2.50 4.00 





29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OIL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 

Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry as the foremost 
daily oil price reporting agency. It has 
constantly been the major source of oil 
price information, and with good reason. 
. . « « OILGRAM has the largest staff of 
oil price experts employed by any oil 
price reporting agency. 

. . « . OILGRAM is the most complete 
price report available to the oil man. 

. « « « ONLGRAM has the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their swbscrip- 
tions year after year. 

If you ore dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 
Write today to: 


Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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OiL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, 
inspection 


effect Aug. 11, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 

their headquarters offices, but subject to later 

Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 

unless otherwise specified, are as f 3 

fees as shown in next column. Gasoline Ark. 1/20c; 1/8c; Il. 3/100c; Ind. 

2/25¢c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo, 1/25c; Neb. 2/1000; 
; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla, 2/25¢; 8. C. 1/8; 8. D. 

1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 





tazes d in fi 
also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indica 
footnot Di ts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These 


ATLANTIC Ataie 





CHEVRON 


White Flash 
REFINING (Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 


it 


Dir. Cons. 
T.W. T.W. Taxes 
Allentown, Pa.. 15.0 15.0 
MENGE senece. ccc ove 
EEO "énare see ae eae ose 
Greensburg ... . 15.6 
Harrisburg .... q 15.0 
Philadelphia .. a 14.7 
Pittsburgh .... \e 15.6 
Reading ...... " 15.0 
Scranton ...... . 15.0 
Wilkes Barre.. ... aoe 
Williamsport .. . 15.6 
York 15.0 
Wilmington, 
Del. . ee 
Bridgpt., Conn. 

rd 


a 
be 


7 
» 


tt 


Fall River ... 
Springfield .... 
Worcester oe 
Prov., R. I. .. 
Camden, N. J.. 
Newark 


hl ol al al ol oh ad nha oa Ee ene $0 $2 fo Ge 8 
DwWWNWWARIWOCOWRH: MHA: H WOCOHAPOS 


AAR SPATS Se ee 


So PUAN AAADADARASHACOHHOA © 


Binghamton ... 


Watertown 
Baltimore, 


Oe dl od ee 


Bi 


a) 
ecooceooeoooooooMMNBwosoSS 99° eoooeo’: & 
wow 


CHAMPAAASSNASMPAPSSSSA AN, ANNAN. : 


eee ee ee ee ded 


Charlotte 
Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


A AeRannas 


— 


15.2 


ad 
° 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.wW. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 


No.5 No. 6 


Philadelphia, Pa. «6.07 


Notes: 
Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 
x Effective Aug. 7. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
Conoco 
N-tane (3rd =Gaso- 
(regular) Grade) line 
Tank Wagon Taxes 
Denver, Colo. ... 
Grand Junc. 
Pueblo 


nu 
2 
ee a) 


co 
o 


~ 
a 
GHrONNONUNPNNGAASCUH 


Cheyenne ....0.. 1 
Billings, Mont. .. 
Butte 1 


Muskogee, E 
Oklahoma City .. 
Tulsa .... 


. 


- 
UANwWwWOHKRUSOSCONNANS 
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Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Rvuswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals, and over, deduct ic, 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 
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CALIFORNIA 
STANDARD 


San Fran., Cal. ... 
Los Angeles ..... 
Fresno 


On ceeeeeses 


ise. Idaho ...... 
Salt Lake, U. .... 
Honolulu, T.H. 
Fairbanks 
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San Fran., Cal. .. 
Los Angeles ..... 


Salt Lake, U. .... 
Honolulu, T. H. .. 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
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Jumeau .....655. 


Stove Oll—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. re. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add 0.5c; less 


f 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 
Houston .... 14.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 
Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 
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Roanoke ......... 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Fairmont 

Pa 


8. cc... 
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Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis. 
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N 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Newark, N. J. ... 1 
Baltimore, Md .. 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va, ..... 
Danville ......++. 
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of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 
price is $2.48 per bbl. 
x Effective Aug. 5. 
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Montreal, P. Q. ... 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 
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SSBRENE 
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Vancouver, B. C. . 21.8 10.0 
(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 

Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
x Effective Aug. 11. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobiigas Aircraft 8/V 8/V 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade) Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT Ne.4 Ne.6 
Gasoline 80 oi 100 «= Comms. + Dir. Cons. " Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 

Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 


esee sees sees eeee 14.7 sense eses 14.4 cece 13.6 osee pees 13.2 10.69 x5.97 
eee ee eeee eeee * ° 14.7 11.6 14.6 aces 13.6 ; 10. 13.3 10.69 5.97 
eeee eeee ee . 14.7 ‘ 14.4 . 13.6 . 13.2 10.69 x5.97 

sree sees 14.7 owes 14.4 esee ‘ tees ecee 13.2 10,69 5.97 

. 14.2 ‘ . 9. ‘ 10.69 «5.97 

13.4 ° ¥ . 9.42 6.36 


New York City: 
BOOM ccccccccce 
MIMGS cccccccses 
Queens ...+.4-- 
Richmond 

Albany, N. Y. .-... 

Binghamton . 

Buffalo .... 

Jamestown . 

Mt. Vernon . 

Plattsburg 

Rochester 

Syracuse .. 

Bridgeport, Conn, .. 

Danbury 

Hartford 

New Haven ........ 

Bangor, Me. ....... 

Portland 


coos 18.7 
coos 14.7 
24.2 14.5 
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15.7 11. é : ‘ Mt pines wok 
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Lancaster 
Manchester 
Portsmouth 
Providence, R, I. .. 
Burlington, Vt. .... 
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10.95 
12.25 
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16.3 SDA 
N. ¥. City Rochester 

Mineral Spirits 17.0 20.0 
V.M.&P. Naphtha 20.5 18.5 21.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C, prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: 

Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. !ess 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 

Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢c for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
mS Say cme irae Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Notes: 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; al] other T.C, prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


Mobile Kerosine, Mobilheat, and Mobilfuel Diesel tank car prices are to bulk plant operators; tank car prices to commercial consumers are 0.15¢ 
Effective dates: x Aug. 7; x? Aug. 8. 


OHIO STANDARD 
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Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
(Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons, T.W. 
S.R. D.C. V.M.&P. Sohio 
Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno-  Sol- Kerosine Ne. 1 
vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Hi 
20.0 20.5 = 9° 
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Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. 
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Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 
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AAAMAAMAADAe 


Youngstown i 


Zanesville 26.0 19.0 15. } ; 13.9 


. 21. 21. +13.9° . ° 
Seas eae operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Fcrm 
-10 to supplier. 


Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gas, or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon Price, 50 to 249 gals., .0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5c. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. §S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentucky 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
Standard 
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gals. & over gals. gals. & over 
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Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Ul. 
Standard TEXAS 
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100-149 gals, ........ e Dallas, Tex. .... 
150 gals, & over..... 14.3 Fort Worth ..... 
150-399 gals. ........ 3 Wichita Falls ... 
400 gals. & over.... cess 
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Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, 1c city & 1c county; Pen- 
sacola, 1c city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia si ; Mont y; 
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 otead 
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1-749 gals. 
750 gals. & over .... 


Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes 1c » , _1C; te 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace kerosine ic; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
< prices do nct include => tax. og Notes: 
es, occupation, consumer & use taxes to . - 
added where a if wi Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealei 
* “Temporary’’ price. 50 gals. prices 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— “Positions Wanted”’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion. 


.50 per column inch. Box number counts 2 words. Co must reach us by Wednesday 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy” “Help Wanted", preceding date of issue. o +f 


“Business . ous classifica- 
tions set in type this size wi agen cents @ werd. Minimum All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 


charge $7.50 per insertion. 





Storage and Drumming 





STORAGE AND DRUMMING 


Petroleum and other liquid products for 


For Sale 


50—USED ELECTRIC COMPUTER PUMPS, 
Bowser #565, Erie #77, Gilbarco #86 and 
Wayne #60. Extra Low prices. Bratt & 
Lang, Box 207, Racine, Wis. 


For Sale 


16—10,000 GAL. 8 FT. & 10 FT. DIA. 
9—15,000 GAL. 10'6” X 23'5” 
12—20,000 GAL. 10’6” X 31’ 

LESTAN CORP., ROSEMONT, PA. 


domestic and off-shore shipments, Tank 
ear, tank truck loading facilities with 
direct line to shipside. 


PORT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 746 Oakland 4, Cajif. 











pendent Distributor 


Position Open 


T. B. A. PROGRAM SUPERVISOR, Leading 
independent in southeast beginning extensive 
T. B. A. program. Need competent person 
with previous training and experience to head 


head, 1939 Ferrell, 
tandem, good condition. 
Hirach 


BULK PLANT, TUCSON, ARIZONA, inde- 
sell or lease to fi- 
nancially responsible party. Doing $250,000 
business yearly. Unlimited possibilities. Box 
636. 


4600 GALLON, 2 compartment, double bulk- 
$2,000.00, Hendrickson 

JOHN J. ANTHONY, 
Chicago, Lilinois, Tele- 


TRAILERS—GUARANTEED: 2--3000 galior 
Butlers, 4—3500 gallon Heils, 5—4000 gallon 
Freuhaufs, 2—5000 gallon Freuhaufs, 2—5400 
gallon Standard Steels, 3—5600 gallon Heils 
5—5750 gallon Staidards and Trailmobiles, 3 

6750 gallon Trailmobiles, Prices, pictures 
specifications on request, Write, wire, phone 
Hiland 1385. Bruce E. Hackett Co., 621 W. 
58th St., Kansas City, Missouri, 


DESIRABLE BULK OTL PLANTS, propane 
bulk plants and large service stations through- 





department. Not interested unless you are 
fully qualified, Excellent opportunity with 
rapidly expanding integrated oil company. 
Give full particulars in first letter in own 
handwriting. Reply Box 


Positions Wanted 


PETROLEUM SALES EXECUTIVE, termin- 
ating Government service September 1. Age 
40, 15 years experience marketing and refining. 
Extensive managerial and public relations 
know-how. Good knowledge all phases of the 
industry, Well known, Excellent references. 


Box 685. Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 
50 Church St., New York 7, WN. Y. 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 


SALES MANAGER, experienced in Oi] Export 
business, seeks progressive firm. Desirous 
building up strong overseas and domestic 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 nian. 
sei to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. Theyre heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars Sa 

8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 


Your inquiries solicited IN NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana Bulk plant 


out the upepr Midwest. We specialize in pe- 
troleum properties. PETROLEUM MARKET- 
ERS, 605 Produce Bank Bidg., Minneapolis 3, 


ESTABLISHED FUEL AND GASOLINE busi- 
ness for sale or lease. 50,000 gallon storage 
garage and service station, coal storage, of 
fice building. Year round Vermont resort sec 


having 20 storage tanks of combined capacity 
of 275,000 gallons and several buildings total- 
ing over 8,000 square feet located on the Ii- 
linois Central railroad. Will sell at fraction of 
cost or lease on your terms. Evans Cooperage 
Co. P.O. Bex 95 Harvey, Louisiana. 





trade; Age 35, 12 years solid marketing ex- 
perience, thoroughly familiar financing, credits, 
documents. Fluent Spanish, French, German, 





widely travelled Latin America, Europe, with 
sound personal contacts. Pleasant personal- 
ity, hard worker with drive to succeed. Will 
relocate home or abroad on contract basis. 
BOX 682. 


COMPTROLLER OR OFFICE MANAGER in 
Southern California or Arizona, With major 
rubber company 6% years, large New England 
retreader and tire distributor 2% years. Age 
35. Box 684 





An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 


Business Opportunities 


NATIONALLY KNOWN TANK TRAILER 
manufacturer specializing in petroleum, bu- 
tane and chemical tank trailers has attractive 
openings for several well established dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Address inquiries to: P, 0. Box 886, 
Kansas City 41, Missouri, Include a)! infor- 
mation about your company in first letter 
All communications strictly confidential 











Index Reflects Residual Changes 


WASHINGTON~—Increase in natural gasoline index 
was overshadowed by drop in residual fuels and over-all 
oil price index was brought down 0.3% to 108.7 for week 
ended Aug. 5. Complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram 
quotations, is shown below for week ended on dates in- 
dicated (1947-49 equals 100) : 


% 
Change 
duly. 29 
Aug. 5, duly 29, Aug. 7, to Aug. 
1952 1952 1951 5, 1951 
Crude and products .. 108.7 109.0 110.8 —0.3 
a ee ee 109.0 109.0 109.0 . 
Refined products 108.8 109.1 111.4 0.3 
Gasoline. ’ 115.0 115.0 115.0 
Kerosine . re 112.9 112.9 112.4 
Distillate fuels . 111.1 111.1 112.4 ‘ 
Residual fuels 84.6 86.6 101.0 2.3 
Lubricating oils 98.5 98.5 102.4 on 
Natural gasoline .. 83.6 79.5 79.5 +5.2 


Company Gets 0.3c Diesel Ceiling Hike 


WASHINGTON—By letter order, L-215 to Sec. 11, CPR 
17, made public Aug. 8 Office of Price Stabilization raised 
retail price ceilings 0.3c per gal. on Diesel oil sales by 
Home Oil Co. in Seattle, Wash., area, establishing new 
ceilings for company of 11.8c per gal. for deliveries of 
300 gals. or over and 12.8c per gal. for deliveries of less 
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than 300 gals. OPS said this places company back in line 
with competitors. 


Spot Propane, Butane Prices Slip 


TULSA—Spot prices for propane and butane in a few 
instances have slipped about 0.375c past week to as low 
as 1.875c, Group 3, according to reports in liquefied petrol- 
eum gas trade Aug. 6. However, now much business is 
being attracted at this level, sources say. 

While this price is a new low this summer for spot lots 
of propane and butane (other quantities are held for 2.5 
to 2.75c), buyers are hesitant to take up such offerings 
because in this manner no “credits” are gained for supply 
during coming winter. Some sales to regular customers 
are being made as high as 4c, Group 3, for propane, these, 
by contrast, garnering “points” for additional quantities 
during heavy consuming season. 

Prices of principal producers are reported unchanged 
—4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 5c 
for butane, Group 3. 

Fact that spot propane has slipped “below 2c’’ is blamed 
on limitations of current underground storage facilities. 
As underground facilities are further developed, chance 
of “distress” prices in future summers is less likely, trade 
sources say. 
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STATISTICS 





GASOLINE STOCKS DISTILLATE—KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 








MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


1948 1949 1950 1951 JUNE JULY 1948 1949 
JULY 1952 


1950 1951 | MAY JUNE JULY 
JULY 1952 




















East of — West gprs East of Rockies West of Rockies 


Bbls. Bbls. 
oper 65,789,000 13,894,000 
grin 83,507,000 12'872,000 
anaes 72,605,000 13,101,000 
aoe 98,079,000 8,735,000 
nt peg 104,501,000 9,265,000 
619, 78,579,000 7,902,000 
107,772,000 15,884,000 


64,570,000 6,692,000 
RESIDUAL STOCKS CRUDE OIL STOCKS 








MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


Se Ie Oe ee ee ae 1948 1949 1950 1951 JUNE JIL 


1952 




















East of Rockies West of Rockies 
Bbis. 


East of Rockies West of Rockies* 
Bbls. 


(July 31) iy 1948 (July 31) 30,819,000 
ond st) Neer 951 1949 (July 31) 35,714,000 
—_ : Ts Saeg see’ 1950 (July. 31) 33,640,000 
a, 1)... 1951 (July 31) ........ 30,676,000 
7 y od seeee 1952 (July 31) ........ 32,027,000 
( June 30) Se oeaRs 1952 (June 30) 255,689,000 30,911,000 
(May 31) 1952 (May 31) ........ 259,820,000 30,993,000 


*Includes foreign. 
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RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION 





: oO RUNS TO SMULLS 


Y/g CRUDE PRODUCTION 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 


1948 1949 1950 


JULY 





JUNE 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1952 


JULY 
able.) 








Mines 


Crude Runs to Stills 


East of Rockies 
b/d 
(July) 
(July) 
(July) 
(July) 
(July) ale 
(June)... 
(May) 


Crude Oil Production 
East of Rockies 


(July) 
(July) 
(July) 
(July) 
(July) 
(June) 
(May) 


West of Rockies 

b/d 

871,400 
846,600 
884,700 
955,000 
981,000 
973,500 
964,100 


West of Rockies 
b/d 
946,800 
906,900 


(Figures used for charts and tables are from Bureau ot 
report for 1948-51 and May, 1952. The figures 
for June and July 1952 are from API weekly statistics— 


used are for date nearest to end of month and 


Gasoline Consumption by States April 1952+ 


(American Petroleum Institute Figures) 


March 1952 
Gallons 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware pbineceonews 
District of Columbia .... 
Florida Stesesices 


56,157,000 


Illinois i+ 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire ... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


Month 


April 1952 
Gallons 
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April 1951 
Gallons 


51,641,000 
21,529,000 
36,364,000 
348,641,000 
36,709,000 
42,427,000 
8,956,000 
16,721,000 
80,443,000 
67,251,000 
18,529,000 
191,965,000 
110,265,000 
81,367,000 
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31 
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09 


Total 47 States and D. of C. 3,4 
Daily Average . 1 

Change from previous year: 

Total change 

Percentage change in Daily Avg. .... 
+ These are State tax rates per gallon. 
* Not available at time of publication. 
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In addition there is the federal tax of 


——4 Months Ending 
April 1952 
Galions 


221,841,000 
99,080,000 
142,313,000 
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t In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable or 


nontaxable purpose. 
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NEWEST LINK in the Kent Oil Co. truck-stop chain is this $75,000 station at Hays, Kans. Note the separate islands for passenger 
cars and trucks. Pumps are serviced from three 17,000-gal. above-ground tanks which do not show in the picture. Kent supplies all 
of its stations by direct transport operation 


Want to know how to pull pas- 
Truck-Stop Pulls Cars Too senger cars into a truck-stop station? 


And keep the trucks coming, too? 


The Kent Oil Co., of Salina, Kans., 
thinks it has found the answers... 
in two new station buildings and lay- 
outs ... at Salina and Hays, Kans 


Both are doing so successfully, at 
around 90,000 gals. per month, that 
this Independent jobber already has 
plans for another like them at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., and eventually will do 
the same at most other locations in 
its chain of 17 truck-stop stations. 


Convinced that it wanted passen- 
ger business, Kent’s prototype sta 
tions feature: 


1. Separate, widely-spaced is- 
lands for passenger cars and 
trucks. 


2. Eye appeal—in the form of 
clean, straight, attractive build- 
ing lines, distinctive coloring and 
lighting, and the appearance of 
openness. 





SERVICING EQUIPMENT is kept in this section of the station adjacent to the office 3. 24-hour eating service in 
(see photo on p. 54). Since there is no lubritorium, tire tube repair tools and jacks are air-conditioned cafes. 

about all that is needed. Oil is drained by using fast oil changers. Neat metal shelving 

holds motor oil, antifreeze and a few tire inner tubes. Metal stand-up desk provides 

space for filling out credit transactions Combine all these features, and 

Kent figures that it has the kind of 


4. Clean, modern restrooms. 
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a layout that literally flags passing 
motorists to a halt. 

“In fact,” says Robert L. Kent, 
who with his veteran jobber-father, 
Rex Kent, manages the company, 
“you can actually see them goggle, 
then step on the brakes and pull 
on in.” 


In addition, there is pulling power, 
too, in the company policy of hon- 
oring all credit cards. 

That new eye-stopper at Hays cost 
Kent Oil an estimated $75,000 and, 
like the one completed earlier in 
Salina, was styled from the ground 
up with the idea of attracting mo- 
tor cars to a location that had for- 
merly catered mainly to trucks. 


Extra special emphasis is placed, 


by the company on the importance 
of having separate islands for cars 
and trucks, and these considerably 
apart. The object is to overcome what 
Robert Kent calls the “fright ele- 
ment” which tends to cause motor- 
ists, especially women, to shy away 
from a place where several big 
freighters are standing in seemingly 
dangerous array. As a further step 
in the same direction, it is company 
policy that as soon as a truck is 
serviced, either the driver or an at- 
tendant (if the driver is eating), 
pulls that truck away from the island 
and onto the surfaced rear area park- 
ing space, so as to eliminate any 
appearance of congestion in the drive- 
ways. 


Open Appearance — Accentuating 
the appearance of openness is the 
large lot on which the Hays station 
is located. The lot, fronting on main 
U. S. Highway 40 at the edge of 
town, has a frontage of 500 feet and 
is 250 feet deep. 

Incidentally, all Kent truck-stops 
are edge-of-towners, the company 
having pulled out of all downtown 
locations during the depression. That 











FAST SERVICE in attractive surroundings is demanded by truck drivers as well 
as motorists. This cafe at Kent's Hays station has a terrazzo floor, durable leather seats 
on stools and booths, and metal trim—all of which is easy to keep clean. The ceiling 
is finished in material which deadens sound. Natural light from generous use of glass 
is supplemented by recessed fluorescent tubes in the ceiling to provide soft illumination 


was owing to a combination of cir- 
cumstances, which thereby quite by 


, accident set the stage so that getting 


into the truck-stop business in a big 
way was a natural development for 
Kent. 


100-Mile Spacing—The 17 stations 
now operated are leased-out by Kent 
and are strung at 100-mile intervals 
across Kansas and into Nebraska. 
The company figures that this is 
just about the proper spacing for 
truckers—and for the tourist, too. 


Evidence on the truck side is one 
recent billing for a single truck that 
showed this truck as having stopped 
during the month at 20 different 
Kent stations (including three which 
don’t have cafes and therefore don’t 
come within the company’s definition 
of a truck stop). 


Clean Restrooms—The cleanliness 
and the up-to-date facilities of the 
restrooms at Salina and Hays have 
provoked many unsolicited comments 
from customers. Women are said to 


THE KENT OIL CO.’S truck-stop station at Salina, Kans., emphasizes openness and ease of ingress and egress for both trucks and 
passenger cars, to pump islands and restaurant. Station currently is dispensing about 90,000 gals. per month, split 65,000 gals. to 
trucks and 25,000 to cars. About 70% of the truck business is from truckers on regular lines operating through Kansas. All com- 
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pany stations are leased-out operations 
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speak especially approvingly of the 


women’s urinals in use at Hays for ' 
the first time in any Kent station. 


Robert Kent reports that these have 
so speeded up restroom traffic as 
well as promoted cleanliness, that 
the company now plans to install 
women’s urinals in all its stations. 


Restaurants—Cafes at all Kent sta- 
tions are operated by Kent Cafes, 
Inc., which in turn leases them out 
to a private operator on a percentage 
basis. The operation has proven high- 
ly successful, both directly and from 
the standpoint of the additional busi- 
ness attracted to the pump islands. 


No Lubritoriums— There is no 
washing or greasing done at Kent 
stations, nor does the company offer 
any repair services other than for 
tires. That is because most truck 
lines maintain their own garages. 
Also, oil changes are all by the quick 
change method, so stations are 
marked by the absence of lifts as 
well as of grease pits. 

The Hays prototype station building 
is faced with light red brick and trim- 
med in dark green, with the company 
name athwart the illuminated metal 
pylon also in dark green. 

Floors are of terrazzo tile. The 
building is conduit heated throughout. 


OFFICE is separated from the rest of the sales-service room with a panel of wood and 


translucent glass. This permits privacy yet keeps the station manager close to the busi- 


ness. Drinking water cooler, phone booth and cash register complete the layout 





Future Executives Go To College— 
Goal Is to Prepare Men for Top Jobs 


NEW YORK—Oil ‘and other com- 
panies, large and small, are sending 
a growing number of promising ex- 
ecutives to university and college 
business schools for intensive short- 
term courses in advanced manage- 
ment. 

In turn, more and more of the na- 
tion’s top-flight schools are offering 
such courses. 

Key men “go” for them, too, al- 
though often they mean attending 
Sessions morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning, or, as in some cases, a mini- 
mum of eight hours daily prepara- 
tion for classwork of four hours daily, 
five days a week. 

Instruction usually consists of case 
studies of actual business situations 
which executives are facing, then 
class discussion, largely or wholly 
displacing the lecture as a means of 
presenting principles. 


Case studies ordinarily are supple- 
mented by formal study. One lead- 
ing school’s study program, more or 
less typical, covers business policy, 
administrative practice, business and 
American society, cost and financial 
administration, marketing manage- 
ment and problems in labor relations. 


The idea of the case system is to 
arouse the student’s interest through 
its realistic flavor, and get him to 
analyze and think systematically as 
an active, rather than passive, par- 
ticipant in the instruction. A few 
courses, on the other hand, consist 
almost entirely of lectures by faculty 
members and business executives on 
policy questions. 


Improves Manpower — All the 
courses, however, have the dual ob- 
jective of making the participant a 
better man in his current job, and 
improving his capacities for going on 
to a top management position. Em- 
phasis often is on the latter aim—to 
lead him away from the path of the 
specialist, or department or division 
head, and onto the path of the policy 
maker with an over-all point of view. 


In fact, Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration, first in 
this field, says flatly it wants “only 
those men - who seem to their 
company associates and superiors to 
possess the inherent ability to climb 
in the company’s organization, with- 
out any definite ceilings on their up- 
ward growth.” 


Supplements Company Programs— 


Even companies with definite pro- 
grams of their own for training and 
upgrading “comers” send them 
through these courses. They’ve found 
that operating executives, under the 
best conditions, often can’t find time 
to put in the extra licks desired, and 
don’t get the opportunity to think to 
the limit of their capacity—if for no 
other reason than the fact that hori- 
zons of company programs uninten- 
tionally get limited by the confines of 
company policy. 

Applicants often are screened by 
the schools with a view to having as 
wide a diversity of business experi- 
ence as possible in each class—and 
as many geographical areas as pos- 
sible represented. 


Most of the schools strive for 
“eross-fertilization of ideas” in other 
ways, too. They almost always en- 
courage the student executives to 
take their meals with other mem- 
bers of their groups, and arrange 
group recreational activity. Some 
quarter men two to a room. 


Of its 50-man class this summer, 
one school says the members came 
from “companies, public and private 
institutions, unions and farm organi- 
zations.” 


Schools Participating — At least 
nine well-known colleges and univer- 
sities have, or will have, conducted 
advanced management courses this 
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year for men thus tapped by their 
employers as “comers.” 

On the list for the first time are 
Columbia University (six-week 
course) and the University of Wis- 
consin (four weeks), while Stanford 
University in June added a nine-week 
course to a series of two-week con- 
ferences held in three successive sum- 
mers. 

Harvard will open its 22nd session 
(12% weeks) on Sept. 10 and close 
it Dec. 5. Other schools and their 
terms this year are as follows: 


Dartmouth, Aug. 3-16 (conference 
series like Stanford’s); Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, June 7, 1952, 
to June 13, 1953; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, June 29-July 26 and Aug. 
3-29; Pittsburgh University, eight 
weeks, not designated at this writing; 
University of Pennsylvania (Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Com- 
merce), June 16-27. 

(Deadlines for applications for the 
courses are in April and May in vir- 
tually every instance. Capacities of 
classes range from 14, at M.LT., to 
90-100 for the Stanford and Dart- 
mouth conference series.) 


Tuition Rates —- Companies ordi- 
narily pay the tuition and other costs 
of the program and the salaries of 
their men attending—are expected to 
by some schools. The costs range 
from about $500 to $2,190, except for 
M.LT.’s one-year course, which is 
made available through fellowships 
won in nationwide competition. 


Jersey Standard and its affiliates 
will have sent some 230 men to seven 
of the schools when all of this year’s 
enrollments have been exercised. 


Among other oil industry units 
which have had men in the classes 
are Arabian American, Cities Service, 
Continental, Gulf, Ohio Oil, Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport, 
Rowan Drilling Co., Sohio Petroleum, 
Ohio Standard, Indiana Standard, 
Standard-Vacuum and Pure. 


On Wharton’s conference faculty 
this year was Sun’s President Robert 
G. Dunlop. California Standard is 
represented on Stanford’s executive 
development faculty by G. Stewart 
Brown, public relations department 
manager. 

On the Stanford program’s advisory 
committee are California Standard’s 
president, T. S. Petersen, and Generai 
Petroleum’s President R. L. Minckler. 


Sinclair Opens New Terminal 


MILWAUKEE-—Sinclair has opened 
a new terminal on Kinickinic River 
in Milwaukee with 344,000 bbls. 
storage capacity and capable of 
handling the largest lake tanker or 
two barges. 

Two more 54,000-bbl. tanks will 
be added as soon as the steel situa- 
tion permits. Terminal will handle 
gasoline, kerosine, Diese] fuel, home 
heating oil, and bunker C. 
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PETROLEUM SULFONATES 


. .. made to your specifications 
for use in products such as... 


y rust preventive formulations 

y soluble cutting oils 

Y soluble textile oils 

Y emulsion degreasing compounds 
fuel oil additives 


YW emulsifiers for agricultural and 
insecticide sprays 


special emulsifying formulations 


Ask Sonneborn about PETRONATE, the oil soluble 
petroleum sulfonate available in various molecular 
weights; HYPONATE, an oil free petroleum sulfo- 
nate; and PYRONATE, a water soluble petroleum 
sulfonate effective as an emulsion breaking reagent. 


Sonneborn petroleum sulfonates—superior in qual- 
ity and possessing exceptional uniformity—are now 
made to fit a wide variety of specific needs. They 
can also be tailor-made to your exact specifications. 
You can rely upon prompt shipment. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


White Oil, Petrolatum & Sulfonate Division 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 
300 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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RIVER OIL BARGING on Columbia River. Oil companies use river barging extensive 
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Oil in the Booming Northwest 


By FRANK BREESE 
Pacific Coast Editor 


Oil men face big decisions in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

First, the region is growing fast. 
It is going to need more oil in a hur- 
ry, and someone will have to meet 
the demand. 

Second, the Northwest will be on 
the receiving end of a 200,000 b/d 
crude pipe line now on the way from 


Alberta’s rich oil fields. That 200,- ° 


000 b/d is a lot of oil. The answer 
to how it is refined may be found in 
the Northwest. 


Marketers and transportation men 
are concerned because the region’s 
expansion will require new facilities. 
Refiners are concerned because of 
the question of building refineries. 
However, production interest is slight, 
since exploration in the area has not 
been promising. 

A full picture of what the North- 





. 


One of the least known but most active regions is the Pacific 
Northwest territory, often called “the last U.S. frontier.” 


Its rapidly expanding economy places new demands on oil com- 


panies for power and heat. 


With the discovery of oil in western 


Canada in 1947, and the construction of a pipe line that will carry 
crude to the American border by 1954, the region takes on new 


significance. 


This report tells what is happening in the Northwest, and what 
it means to oil marketers and the industry. 





west means to the industry calls for: 


1. A look at the market and 
the size of its oil product demand. 

2. A study of how that de- 
mand may be met, with emphasis 
on possible refinery building. 

3. A review of how California 
fits into the Northwest picture, 
since California at present sup- 


plies most of the region’s prod- 
ucts. 

4. A mention of the future 
impact of natural gas. 


Northwest Limits—-As an oil mar- 
ket, the Pacific Northwest is defined 
as Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia, with Alaska thrown in— 
although broadly speaking it also 
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MORE refining and 
marketing facilities 
will be required to 
meet demand of 
fast-growing 
Northwest 








encompasses Idaho, western Montana 
and a slice of northwestern Wyoming. 


Today, marketing is the principal 
phase of oil industry activity in the 
Northwest, with current consumption 
about 260,000 b/d. Historically, it 
has been supplied by California, and 
constitutes about one-fourth of that 
state’s present market. 

However, East Washington has 
been receiving about 4,000 b/d of 
crude from Wyoming and Montana 
for refining in Spokane by the Phil- 
lips plant. An additional 8,500 b/d 
has moved into that area by tank car 
and tank truck from the Rocky 
Mountain refineries. 


In addition to the usual consumer 
needs, the demand for heating oils 
and marine products is unusually 
heavy. About 75% of the homes are 
oil-heated. Washington is second to 
New York in the number of private 
water craft, and has a great num- 
ber of commercial boats. 

Products are supplied by the seven 
West Coast “majors” on the U.S. side 
—General Petroleum, Richfield, Shell, 
Standard of California, The Texas 
Co., Tide Water Associated, and 
Union Oil. On the British Columbia 
side, suppliers are: British-American, 
Imperial Oil (Esso brand, Jersey 
Standard subsidiary); McColl-Fron- 
tenac (Texaco brand); Shell of Can- 
ada; Standard of British Columbia 
(Chevron brand, Standard of Cali- 
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fornia subsidiary); and Home Oil Co. 
(Imperial Oil subsidiary). 


The Oil Market 


Just how big is the demand for oil 
products? 

The Northwest can be separated 
into five main areas, having a total 
demand today of over 260,000 b/d: 

Portland (98,000 b/d)—This is the 
area of largest consumption, cover- 
ing 28 counties in western Oregon 
and part of southwestern Washing- 
ton. 

Seattle (88,000 b/d)—-Next in size, 
this embraces 17 counties in western 
Washington. 

Vancouver (38,000 b/d)—Although 
this covers all of British Columbia 
and Yukon, approximately 90% of 
the products are consumed by Van- 
couver. 

Spokane (21,000 b/d)—Separated 
from Seattle by a mountain range, 
this area is known as the “Inland 
Empire,” with Spokane as the capi- 
tal. The market includes 11 eastern 
Washington counties and six in north- 
western Idaho. 

Pasco (11,000 b/d)—Pasco is part 
of the Tri-Cities development on the 
Columbia River in Washingtorm. The 
area covers eight counties in east- 
ern Oregon and some of southeastern 
Washington. Being the terminus of 
a products pipe line from Salt Lake 


City, it receives about 6,000 b/d of 
refined products. 

A breakdown of estimated con- 
sumption in various areas during 
1949 has been prepared by Stan- 
ford Research Institute. This is shown 
in Table 1 on p. 59. It is acsumed 
that figures are somewhat higher 
now. 

Growing Bigger—By 1960, the Pa- 
cific Northwest will be consuming 
358,000 b/d of petroleum products 
compared to the present consump- 
tion of over 260,000 b/d—approxi- 
mately a 40% increase, according to 
a study prepared by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute (see Table 2 on p. 
59). Some 90% of the market lies in 
the coastal area and includes Port- 
land, Seattle and Vancouver. 

The pattern of demand by products 
looks something like this: 

1949 1955 1960 
Gasoline 33% 34% 37% 
Distillate 23 25 26 
Residual 32 29 25 
Other products 12 12 12 


100 100 100 

A popular size-up is this: There 
won't be a runaway demand for oil 
products, but the market will con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. On one 
side, demand will be bolstered by 
more population, motor vehicles, oil- 
burning home heaters and steam-elec- 
tric generating equipment using 
heavy fuel oil. On the other, de- 
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Sraginst 
mco/n , yl lubrication department 


Te Ge Une 47 


Call Your ether ee / 
é ? 
{ zed Lincoin Jobber’ tor 

’ expert local Service *“e8 PIONEER BUILDERS 


No Lost Time or Profit 


LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT @ « - 


SS 


CHECK THESE MAJOR INSPECTIONS THAT BUILD SERVICE AND ACCESSORY SALES 


and profits on every lubrication job you do! 


1. Check the Fan Belt 8. Check the Muffler and 11. Check all four Tires 

2. Check the Air Cleaner Tail Pipe 12. Replace lost or damaged 

3. Check the Oil Filter 9. Try the Headlights, grease fittings with 

4. Check the Spark Plugs Stoplights, Indicator Lights, LINCOLN BULLNECK* 

5. Check the Battery and Cables Interior and Exterior Lights Fittings ... the modern fitting 

6. Check Radiator Hoses 10. Check the Windshield Wiper with the ball-in-the-top . .. 
*Trodenome Registered 7. Check Radiator Fluid and Windshield Washer Seals dirt out... grease in. 
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mand will be depressed by continued 
conversion of railroad locomotives 
from steam to Diesel (expected to be 
completed by 1960), loss of some ship 
bunkering business and construction 
of new natural gas lines. 

Trends in Northwest oil demand 
have been studied by Maxine John- 
son, Washington State College econ- 
omist. Although based on 1948 sta- 
tistics, the findings are valid today, 
Seattle officials say. 

“Consumption of oil has been in- 
creasing steadily since 1939. In that 
year it was 9,162,000 bbls., and in 
1948 24,200,000 bbls. In 1948, 44% 
or 10,750,000 bbls. were used for heat- 
ing purposes. 

“Use of oil furnaces and heaters 
has increased steadily in postwar 
years, largely at the expense of coal 
and wood. The industry anticipates 
that this increase will continue, al- 
though at a slower rate. 

“A housing survey made by the 
University of Washington Bureau of 
Business Research in May, 1948 
showed that 62.3% of the families 
in Seattle Metropolitan district plan- 
ning to buy or build homes expressed 
a preference for oil heating. Next 
came electricity with 18.3%, coal with 
3%, gas 1.1%. The remainder pre- 
ferred other fuels, or were undecided.” 

(A 1950 survey by the Seattle 
Times reported that 78% of Seattle 
homes used oil for floor furnaces or 
unit heat). 

“Industry (smelters, mines and 
manufacturing) ranks second as an 
oil consumer with 5,878,000 bbls., or 
over 24%, followed by vessels and 
railroads. Residual oil accounted for 
the bulk of consumption by these 
users. 


“The industry expects distillates 
and Diesel oils in Washington will 
continue to increase in relative im- 
portance. while demand for residual 
oil will fall off. 


New Refineries? 


At present, the seven refineries in 
the Northwest do not begin to meet 
market demand in the area (about 
250,000 b/d for all products). Three 
of the seven plants are in British 
Columbia, three in Washington, and 
one in Oregon: 

Vancouver, B. C. 
Imperial Oil refinery 
Shell Oil refinery 
Standard Oil of British 
Columbia refinery 
Wash. 


12,000 b/d 
7,000 b/d 


10,000 b/d 


Edmonds, 

Stancal Asphalt & Bitu- 
muls asphalt plant ._. 
Union Oil of California as- 

phalt plant 
Spokane, Wash. 
Phillips skimming - 

ing-asphalt plant 
Portland, Oreg. 
Stancal Asphalt & Bitu- 

muls asphalt plant 
Total 


3,500 b/d 
3,000 b/d 
crack- 
5,500 b/d 
4,200 b/d 
45,200 b/d 
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This means that gasoline, light or 
middle distillates are being manufac- 
tured in the U.S. Northwest only 
at the small Phillips plant. And 
British Columbia’s output is insuffi- 
cient for its own market. Question: 
What about more refineries in the 
Northwest ? 

The Big Pipe Line—Fundamental 
to any answer is the Trans Mountain 
pipe line now being built between 
Alberta’s oil fields and the Pacific 
Coast. It will start delivering 200,- 
000 b/d of crude at Vancouver be- 
fore the end of next year—a fact 
that makes refiners sit up and listen. 

Three West Coast majors are par- 
ticipating in the line—Standard of 
Cauior.ia (through its subsidiary, 
Standard of British Columbia), Union 
Oil and Richfield. Both Standard of 
California and Union Oil have en- 
gaged in large-scale exploration in 
Canada, though production is moder- 
ate. Richfield has recently entered 
that field. 

Others participating in the 695- 
mile, 24-inch pipe line are Canadian 
Gulf Oil, Imperial Oil, Shell Oil of 
Canada, Bechtel and a group of in- 
dependent oil producers of Alberta. 
The project will cost $82 million. 

Initial capacity was originally 75,- 
000 b/d, but is now 200,000 b/d, 
which represents about 10% of the 
energy consumed on the Pacific Coact. 

The 200,000 b/d capacity may seem 
exceptionally large because Alberta 
doesn’t have that much surplus yet, 
and British Columbia lacks the re- 
fining capacity. But, as Imperial Oil 
Executive Vice President John R. 
White remarked, “For growing 
youngsters, it pays to buy clothes 
a size or so too large.” 

With Vancouver’s demand running 
around 40,000 b/d, there will be a 
prospective surplus of 160,000 b/d. 


That means 160,000 b/d of Cana- 
dian crude may be stock-piled at the 
American boundary—waiting to cross 
into Washington, or go somewhere 
else. 

Refinery Plans—American oil com- 
panies are doing a lot of thinking 
about this fact. There has been 
much talk of building new refineries, 
but the closest to reality is Stand- 
ard of California’s recent purchase of 
2,000 acres of land 20 miles north 
of Seattle as a possible site for a 
refinery. Cost: about $900,000. 

The general reaction in Seattle has 
been that a company wouldn’t put 
out nearly a million dollars for land 
unless its intentions were fairly seri- 
ous. 

Standard’s President T. S. Petersen 
says, “Our company Aah any plans 
of any kind now for the use of this 
tract. However,” he adds, “the way 
the Pacific Northwest is growing, 
both in population and industry, in- 
dicates to us that sooner or later 
it may be desirable to build a re- 
finery there to take care of the ex- 
pansion of our business. Frankly, 
we don’t know whether this will be 
two years or 10 years, but we want 
to be prepared when the time comes.” 

Mr. Petersen notes that “this site, 
one of the few remaining large un- 
developed parcels in this area, seems 
to us to be well suited not only 
for a refinery, but also for other pe- 
troleum operations, including tank- 
age and distribution. It has partial 
frontage on Puget Sound. If and 
when constructed, this refinery prob- 
ably would supply Alaska, as well as 
the Northwest.” 

None of the other West Coast ma- 
jors report solid plans. Most of them, 
however, say they have the matter 
under constant study. Two years 
ago, General Petroleum indicated it 


TABLE 1 
1949 Oil Consumption in Northwest 
Figures in B/D 


Products 
Gasoline 
Distillate 
Residual . 
Other Products 
Total 


31,175 
18,587 
36,454 
11,424 
97,640 


26,794 
23,314 
27,757 
10,019 
87,884 


Portland Seattle Vancouver Spokane 


Total 
82,399 
58,735 
82,121 
30,918 
254,173 


Pasco 
9,079 5,326 
5,773 3,163 
3,386 722 
2,347 1,220 

20,585 10,431 


10,025 
7,898 
13,802 
5,908 
37,633 


Alaska consumed an estimated 7,000 b/d in 1949 and is re ‘arded a natural 
off-shore market that can be served from Portland or Seattle. 


TABLE 2 
Future Demand for Products in Northwest 


Figures in B/D 
1940 


Portland 
Seattle 
Vancouver 19,213 
oo 9,892 
5,171 
125,438 
4,994 
130,432 


50,609 


Total domestic 
Alaska 
Total domestic and off-shore 


40,553 


1949 
97,640 
87,884 
37,663 
20,585 
10,431 

254,173 

7,141 

261,314 


1955 
119,851 
108,302 

45,310 

26,310 

13,523 
313,296 


8,360 
321,656 
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might build a refinery, but today GP 
has no definite plans—nor the proper- 
ty. 

Plans for a refinery in Washing- 
ton are well advanced by a group of 
financiers, according to a prominent 
Seattle businessman. Details will be 
withheld until later. 

Jobbers Want One—lIndependent 
jobbers would like to see a refinery 
built, preferably by some group other 
than a major. They believe that 
would improve their own situation, 
by reducing their present dependence 
on major suppliers. Some jobbers have 
been desperate for gasoline this year 
due to the tight supplies. 

Public officials are eager to see re- 
fining capacity established for two 
reasons: (1) As a defense measure, 
it would lessen the area’s dependence 
on tankers, and (2) as a new indus- 
try, it would enrich the area’s econ- 
omy. 

Canadian Construction — Although 
U.S. plans are uncertain, refining ca- 
pacity in Vancouver is being in- 
creased as a result of the decision to 
push through the Alberta-Vancouver 
pipe line. Imperial Oil Ltd. will en- 
large the capacity of its Ioco refinery 
from 12,000 b/d to 22,500 b/d. That 
will lift Vancouver’s throughput to 
39,500 b/d—nearly enough to meet 
British Columbia’s needs. 

The Economics—Reticence of the 
majors to announce refinery plans 
has been interpreted that the indi- 
vidual companies believe they can 
accommodate their share of antici- 
pated Northwest market growth 
within the expansion of existing fa- 
cilities. A company with 10% of the 
present market on the U.S. side, or 


Tanker Routes to Northwest Called Ripe War Target 


Being almost completely dependent 
on tank ships for supplying oil prod- 
ucts, the Pacific Northwest today 
would be vulnerable in event of sub- 
marine warfare. Interruption or cur- 
tailment of petroleum supplies would 
jeopardize defense production. 

Public officials are concerned about 
this situation. However, the oil com- 
panies are guided by economic con- 
siderations in building refineries, and 
would have difficulty justifying a 
processing unit on purely defense 
grounds if it were not a sound busi- 
ness venture, or unless defense plan- 
ners made some provisions. 

The natural gas interests have 
urged expansion of their industry to 
lessen the region’s dependence on oil. 
N. Henry Gellert, president of the 


Seattle Gas Co.,; has cited four points 
that render the tanker line precari- 
ous in wartime: 

1. Present number of tankers would 
be inadequate in a shooting war and 
probably would be pressed into mili+ 
tary service. 

2. Threat to tankers would be 
greater than during World War II, 
because of the Schnorkel-equipped 
submarines Soviet Russia is reputed 
to possess in strong fleets. 

3. As military efforts increase, de- 
mand for oil for warships and the 
merchant marine would grow, leaving 
less for civilian and manufacturing 
use. 

4. Train transport would be im- 
possible because of physical difficul- 
ties. 





20,000 b/d, would expect to add an- 
other 10,000 b/d to its market by 
1960. Enough for a small refinery, 
but not a large one. 

A refinery has to be justified eco- 
nomically and so far the majors, in- 
dividually, seem to question whether 
one is. 

On the American side, the mar- 
ket is split up among seven majors 
and a few Independents. Standard 
of California, with about 25% of the 
market, is probably the only company 
that could justify a large refinery. 

While a refinery of 10,000 b/d to 
25,000 b/d might be adequate for a 
company, the key California refineries 
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now have a throughput capacity of 
50,000 b/d to 100,000 b/d and over. 
The companies don’t dislike small re- 
fineries, but the trend has been to- 
ward large-capacity plants. 

A large refinery might be economi- 
cally feasible as a joint venture. But 
it’s doubtful. that the Justice De- 
partment’s Antitrust Division would 
tolerate such an arrangement, a ma- 
jor company executive declared. 

A new refinery may involve a capi- 
tal outlay of from $25 million to $100 
million. A company would have to 
be assured of a foolproof pay-out be- 
fore authorizing that kind of ex- 
penditure. 

The manufacturing vice president 
of a West Coast major (whose mar- 
ket share is about 20,000 b/d) has 
stated it would be cheaper for him 
to ship available Alberta crude from 
Vancouver to California, process it, 
then re-ship it to Seattle, than to 
build a refinery in Seattle. 

Matter of Cost—So, the determin- 
ing factor is economics. As long as 
the crude is available, the question 
of whether it should be refined and 
marketed in the Pacific Northwest 
or shipped to California, processed 
and tankered back for distribution 
has this answer: Which is the 
cheaper—building a new refinery or 
utilizing cheap water transportation ? 

So far, tanker operating costs work 
in favor of water transport. But when 
the crude is actually available, the 
position may be different. 

Crude Price Important—Vital to 
the role Alberta oil will play is its 
price. This has been $2.31 per bbl. at 
the well-head for 34-gravity Red- 
water crude. 

Canadian Bechtel estimates that 
pipe line and gathering charges on 
the Edmonton-Vancouver line will be 
50c per bbl. Cost in Vancouver, then, 
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would be $2.81 per bbl., a competitive 
price. 

Entering the U.S., though, Alberta 
crude pays an import tax of 2lc per 
bbl. Transport charges on crude 
moved by pipe line would put the 
price at $3.09 in Seattle and $3.17 in 
Portland, according to Stanford Re- 
search Institute calculations. Moved 
by tanker or barge from British 
Columbia, the price in Seattle would 
be $3.17 and in Portland, $3.20. Pipe 
line movement from Vancouver into 
the U.S. would require construction 
of necessary distribution pipe lines. 

At a well-head price of $2.31 per 
bbl., Alberta crude has an advantage 
over California crude in Vancouver, 
is competitive in Seattle, but not in 
Portland—unless the U.S. import tar- 
iff is reduced. 

California Price — Another factor 
will be the price of California crude. 
Since California crude is expected to 
remain in tight supply, it is assured 
the present prices will prevail. Posted 
price at Santa Fe Springs (Los An- 
geles Basin) for 34-gravity crude is 
$2.76. 

It appears that the well-head price 
of Alberta crude will be influenced 
by competitive price structures in 
these various markets. Obviously 
this gambit becomes so involved that 


the whole thing will have to be re- 
solved by supply and demand. 

Canada has advocated continental 
pooling which would enable Cana- 
dian crude to enter the U.S. duty-free, 
just as American crude is allowed 
into Canada. The 21c tariff adds 800 
miles to the economic distance be- 
tween Redwater oil field and a U.S. 
terminus. 

To illustrate how divided strate- 
gists are on whether new refineries 
will pay, the top brass of one ma- 
jor can’t agree. One faction opposes 
construction of a plant. Yet one of 
the firm’s key economists states, 
“Whether we build it or someone 
else, there will be a large refinery 
on Puget Sound in the foreseeable 
future.” 

Products by Pipe Line—Oil com- 
pany plans for supplying the North- 
west have still another product source 
to consider—the pipe line from Salt 
Lake City that carries products 
through Idaho and northeastern Ore- 
gon to eastern Washington. It could 
be extended to the coastal market. 

This 569-mile products line of the 
Salt Lake Pipe Line Co., a subsidiary 
of Standard of California, has a 
maximum capacity of 22,000 b/,. 
Plans have been announced for a 
parallel line from Salt Lake to Boise, 
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Rapidly becoming one of America’s 
fastest selling oils, HI-V-1 offers dealers extra 

protection in its versatility, refined as it is for use in any climate! 
In the Middle West . . . on the East and West Coasts . . . for Overseas 
portation . . . HI-V-I fills the bill for better lubrication and it will fill 
jobbers, with repeat sales from satisfied cus- 


“Idaho, costing about $8 million. The 
new line will tie into the existing 
take-off points in Idaho. Both Gulf 
and Mid-Continent Petroleum are said 
to be interested. 

There is considerable conjecture 
over the possibility of developing 
this method of supplying the Pacific 
Northwest. Some oil men contend 
that effective pipe line supply would 
improve the Northwest's defense po- 
sition by making it less dependent on 
the vulnerable tanker supply line. 


California Holds Key 


In a sense, the Northwest is a epec- 
tator to a supply struggle being 
waged to the south. California is 
approaching the day when there will 
be a permanent shortage of crude 
oil production for its present mar- 
ket, according to the consensus of oil 
men. 

The Northwest has a big stake in 
this, because it has been getting 
from California about 220,000 b/d of 
finished products and 20,000 b/d of 
crude. More than 90% has bees 
transported by tanker, and then dis- 
tributed by tank car and tank truck. 

Although shortages have been pre- 
dicted for California in the past and 
new discoveries have invalidated the 
predictions, this time it appears in- 
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LINE PIPE for 200,000 b/d Trans Mountain crude line shown at Yellowhead Pass, on 
British Columbia-Alberta border 


evitable, oil men assert. You can 
pick the year between now and 1960, 
they say. In a recent speech, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Fresident Robert L. 
Minckler set 1955 as the date when 
“natural” demand will overtake sup- 
ply. 

California discoveries have been 
fabulously rich, but not much has 
happened in recent years. 

There is no immediate worry. Cali- 
fornia crude oil requirements to meet 
demand in the state’s “natural” mar- 
ket will be about 905,000 b/d for 
the next few years, Mr. Minckler pre- 
dicted. Crude production of 980,000 
b/d and up is expected to continue, 
leaving California with a prospective 
surplus of 75,000 b/d. 

But by 1960, California demand is 
expected to be 1,150,000 b/d—up 
from 905,000 b/d. California produc- 
tion is guessed at 1,030,000 b/d—leav- 
ing a deficiency of 120,000 b/d. Pre- 
sumably less oil will be available for 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Texas-California Pipe Lines—-How- 
ever, two pipe line companies say 
they have the answer for California— 
pipe crude in from Texas. In thus 
ending the California pinch, they 
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would also reduce the need for Al- 
berta crude in the U.S. Northwest. 
Or the need for new refineries in that 
area. 

The West Coast Pipe Line Co. of 
Dallas, has been authorized by Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense 
to run a crude line from Wink, Tex. 
to Norwalk (Los Angeles Basin) at 
a cost of $75 million. Capacity of 
the 24-inch line is set at 300,000 b/d. 

That amount would offset the pre- 
dicted deficit confronting California, 
and create a prospective surplus. 

A similar project has been spon- 
sored by the Progress Pacific Pipe 
Line Co. of Los Angeles, but it lacks 
PAD authorization. The backers have 
stated they intend to build it any- 
way, as a private undertaking with- 
out benefit of fast tax amortization. 
Its capacity, too, has been placed at 
300,000 b/d. 

(Both projects are unpopular with 
California producers because they are 
viewed 9s rival sources that might 
dislocate local economics. Producers 
fear the lines might make California 
a dumping ground for Texas crude 
in time of surpluses.) 

Critics of the pipe lines say the 
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logical market is the Gulf and that 
such a line would be uneconomic. So 
why pipe the crude to California? 
It would make more sense, say the 
critics, to pipe line it to the Pacific 
Northwest, pushing it past Salt Lake 
City. 


Gas Competition 


The Pacific Northwest is the only 
remaining section of the U.S. not 
served by natural gas, but it ex- 
pects to have it by 1956. This new 
energy suppply will affect the petro- 
leum market, but the extent is con- 
jecture. (Supply would be from Al- 
berta, or from the Southwest U-.S., 
or both). 

Natural gas would replace 31% of 
the oil used for industrial, commer- 
cial and residential purposes in the 
Pacific Northwest, stated N. Henry 
Gellert, president of the Seattle Gas 
Co. He said that amounts to 12 mil- 
lion bbls. a year (32,870 b/d)—rough- 
ly an eighth of the territory’s total 
petroleum requirements of 260,000 
b/d. This would replace the oil from 
which gas in now being manufactured 
for Northwest consumption, Mr. Gel- 
lert explained. 

On the other hand, natural gas 
probably would attract industries 
which, in turn, would ‘contribute to 
the petroleum market. 

Oil Fights Back—-Apprehensive of 
the prospective invasion of natural 
gas is the Oil Heat Institute of Wash- 
ington with its powerful membership. 
According to Bureau of Mines figures, 
that region consumed stove and fur- 
nace oil at the rate of 44,273 b/d in 
1950. It’s considered unlikely that 
natural gas will deprive heating oil 
merchants of their present business 
because householders already have 
their own investment in furnaces and 
burners. However, they see natural 
gas as a potential threat to new 
house- and building-heating as the 
region grows. 

To safeguard its interests, the Oil 
Heat Institute of Washington has 
been conducting an earnest promo- 
tion campaign publicizing the quali- 
ties of its members’ commodity. 

Another factor, too, is that natural 
gas probably won't be particularly 
cheap at first—not cheap enough to 
cut the ground out from under the 
heating oil industry. 

Still another aspect is that many 
public officials regard natural gas as 
a prime necessity if the Northwest 
is going to expand industrially. 

Gas Sources—Natural gas is avail- 
for the Pacific Northwest from Al- 
berta or from somewhere in the 
Southwest U.S. 

Recently, the Canadian government 
announced it will allow Westcoast 
Transmission Co. to build a $111 mil- 
lion gas line stretching 1,300 miles 
from northern Alberta to British Co- 
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Of every 100 miles that the average passenger car travels, 70 
to 85 miles are “stop-and-go” driving. Such operation results 
in organic acids that cause high engine wear . . . water con- 
densation that brings rust . . . partially oxidized fuel and other 
contaminants that build up deposits throughout the engine 
and cause excessive wear and oil consumption. 


This problem of the “stop-and-go” driver can be solved by 
improving lubricants with Monsanto Santolube 388. 


Compounding lubricants to fill the needs of “stop-and-go”’ 
driving is a joint project of the compounder and additive 
supplier. Why not let Monsanto help you? For complete details 
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ing, get in touch with MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. Santolube: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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engine lubricated with oil improved 
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lumbia—if geologists locate sufficient 
gas reserves. 

Westcoast Transmission is having 
hot competition from Northwest Nat- 
ural Gas Co., which wants to run a 
line from southern Alberta, through 
Idaho and central Washington, to 
Seattle. Branches would go to Port- 
land and Vancouver. 

Meanwhile, a third company, Pa- 
cific Northwest Pipeline Co., is try- 
ing hard to establish a supply source 
in Texas or elsewhere in the South- 
west, But this project’s steel re- 
quirements are very high. It will 
need an estimated 587,000 tons — 
about three times what the other pipe 
lines require. 

What Marketers Think—Oil men 
are giving a lot of thought to the 
Northwest's growth and what it will 
mean to them. 

As of today, some of the Inde- 
pendents are unhappy because they 
are having trouble getting supplies. 
One Seattle Independent comments 
bitterly, “I can just barely get enough 
stocks to keep going. We're in a 
squeeze now, and what a time for 
it—when this area is going good. I 
suppose the stuff will get sloppy 
again. Then we'll be back in busi- 
ness.” 

But a veteran Portland marketer 
likes what he sees up ahead. He 
says, “California has been getting the 
play for years. In the next 10 years 
we're going to be moving a lot faster 
than the Californians. Now we’re 
coming into our own.” 


From a building overlooking Seat- 
tle’s busy Elliott Bay, an oil job- 
ber pointed out industrial sights, and 
said: 

"You get the feeling that you’re 
sitting on top of an explosion that’s 
about to go off. This region is in 
for the damnedest growth you ever 
saw.” 

He was talking about the Pacific 
Northwest. 

By growth, he meant the expansion 
of industry and population already 
well under way—expansion that has 
most businessmen speaking in super- 
latives about the future. 

The Northwest is opportunity 
knocking on the door of oil market- 
ers. Oil for heat, power and lubri- 
cation will be needed to turn the 
wheels of industry and supply the 
public’s needs. The channels the 
Northwest’s expansion will follow 
means much to oil men in the busi- 
ness of distributing and selling oil 
products. 

New Life—Long known as tim- 
ber and salmon country, the territory 
was “discovered” again during World 
War II, when the defense program 
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SEATTLE—Heart of booming Northwest 


A Land of Opportunity For Oil Marketers 


turned it into an industrial beehive. 

This is largely responsible for the 
population jump from 3,600,000 in 
1940 to more than 5,000,000 in 1950— 
up almost 40%. This compares with 
a U.S. increase of 14.5%. And a 25% 
increase is predicted for the North- 
west in the next 10 years. 

Based on forecasts by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the popu- 
lation picture looks like this: 


Northwest Population 
1 1960 


940 1950 
. 1,736,191 2,378,963 2,970,000 


Washington 
Oregon 
British 

Columbia 
Total 


1,089,684 1,521,341 1,900,000 


817,861" 1,165,210* 1,455,000 
- 3,643,736 5,065,514 6,325,000 


*British Columbia figures are for 1941 and 
1951. 

During the war, the Northwest be- 
came an important defense area. It 
has the biggest Navy repair yard on 
the West Coast, at Bremerton, Wash.; 
the world’s largest single mining and 
smelting operation, at Trail, B. C.; a 
Boeing plant for giant bombers; an 
important atomic energy plant; and 
extensive port facilities. 

Washington and Oregon account 
for 52% of the nation’s raw alumi- 


num output. A third of the country’s 
frozen food production comes from 
the Northwest. And new industry 
has been building plants steadily. In 
Seattle, the latest count showed 1,611 
manufacturing plants—compared to 
1,216 in 1940. Public officials eager- 
ly encourage new businesses. 

Industries Wanted — Expansion of 
nine new industries is one of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce ob- 
jectives: aluminum reduction, ferro 
alloys, elemental phosphorus, alumi- 
num fabrication, chlorine-caustic, 
abrasives, magnesium, pulp ard paper 
and calcium carbide. 

Development of these industries is 
another Chamber aim: petroleum re- 
fining, titanium, aluminum, ammonia, 
synthetic fibers, zinc, carbon graphite, 
silumin alloys, flat glass, lead, hy- 
drogen peroxide, iron, manganese di- 
oxide, cellophane and ceramics. 

Energy Sources — An impressive 
consumption increase in energy is oc- 
curring. Oil is the prime source, sup- 
plying 63.1% of total energy require- 
ments. Fuel oil consumption was up 
164% between 1940 and 1950. 

Cheapest electricity in the US. is 
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furnished by the Columbia River hy- 
droelectric system, according to Bon- 
neville Power Administration. This 
power is regarded a vital factor in 
the region’s industrial growth, al- 
though some critics say that in a 
“dry” year, when water is low, there 
may not be enough power for ex- 
isting industries. 

In a recent report, Bonneville Pow- 
er Administrator Paul J. Raver said 10 
federal projects are under construc- 
tion and scheduled for completion by 
1960. He forecast a deficit of 3,200,- 
000 kilowatts and asserted that at 
least six new federal projects will be 
required to forestall a deficit and 
produce 9,000,000 kilowatts. 


Average annual consumption per 
industrial customer is 94,235 kilowatt 
hours—three times the U.S. average. | 


Coal—-An important fuel in Wash- | 
ington for years and obtained lo- 
cally, coal has been declining. Ex- | 
perts are of the opinion the market | 
peak was reached during the war | 
years and will not increase appreci- | 
ably. Some predict further decline. | 

It still ranks second only to oil 
and will continue to be important. 


Wood is being used less as a fuel 
for two reasons, the study noted. 
First, timber lands accessible to in- 
dustrial areas have become depleted, 
so there is a growing distance be- 
tween points of production and con- | 
sumption. Second, greater utiliza- 
tion of forest resources has resulted 
in less waste product for fuel. 


Future Farm Market—-A by-prod- | 
uct of the Columbia River hydroelec- | 
tric system is a project for turning | 
a million semi-arid acres into pro- | 
ductive farm land. From the stand- | 
point of the oil industry, this means | 
that a market is in the making. 

Less than 100 miles northwest of | 
Spokane and 240 miles from Seattle 
lies the Grand Coulee Dam, the larg- | 
est concrete dam in the world. The | 
Columbia Basin is to be irrigated by | 
waters impounded by the dam. North | 
and south, the project area is 80 
miles long and east and west, 60 
miles wide. It holds 2,500,000 acres, | 
of which 1,029,000 acres have been 
found suitable for irrigation. 

Under present plans, about 100,000 | 
acres are being developed annually | 
for irrigation. That will accommo- 
date an average of 9,000 farms a year 
or 90,000 farms within the next dec- 
ade. An ultimate population of 150,- 
000 is predicted for that zone. 

This spring, water pumped 280 feet 
out of the Columbia at Grand Coulee 
Dam was delivered. Economically, 
reclamation of a million acres will 
have the effect of adding a new state 
a third larger than Rhode Island, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Reclamation. 


Costs and Taxes—-The problem of 
high transport costs looks as if it will 
persist for some time because rates 
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are high, and there is no sign of 
their dropping. 

Washington’s tax system is unique 
to newcomers. Retail sales tax pro- 
vides the bulk of revenue, augmented 
by business and occupation tax of 
0.25%. Industry pays a retail sales 
tax on all initial purchases in start- 
ing up business. 

No state income tax exists, though 
attempts have been made to estab- 
lish one. 

Word of Caution—There 
who warn against 


are men 
the premature 


7-10 


celebration of a boom. They think 
a stronger trend toward processing 
industries is needed. They point out 
a fair chunk of the economy rests 
on defense spending and federa] proj- 
ects (dams, harbors, etc.). 

But one oil man said recently on 
a visit to Vancouver: “I remember 
this as a cort of sleepy, easy-going 
town when I used to come here as a 
kid. When I was transferred from 
Alberta not long ago, I was astounded 
at what’s happened. And they tell 
me, ‘This is just the beginning.’ ”’ 
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API Launches Educational Campaign 
On New Motor Oil Classifications 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


The first step in the campaign to 
educate oil industry personnel regard- 
ing the new API system of service 
classifications and designations for 
motor oils has been taken. 

Copies of an educational booklet on 
the new service classifications and 
their applications are being distribut- 
ed now by the API Lubfication Com- 
mittee. Purpose of the booklet is to 
make available to the entire oil in- 
dustry educational material which 
will. expedite attainment of the ob- 
jective of complete understanding and 
acceptance of the new system at the 
earliest possible date. 


While many oil companies are un- 
derstood to have started already on 
their own educational campaigns for 
company personnel, the booklet is ve- 
ing made avaiiable for use by any 
company which desires it. It is ex- 
pected that the bookiet’s greatest 
value will be to Independent market- 
ers and/or oil companies lacking the 
personnel or facilities to set up their 
own educational program. The book- 
let may be used as prepared by the 
API Lube Committee, or it may be 
used as a basis around which indi- 
vidual companies may prepare their 
own educational material. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing: 

Dr. John Frey 

Director of Marketing 
American Petroleum Institute 
1625 K St. NW 

Washington 6, D. C. 


If a sufficient number of orders are 
received, it is contemplated that API 
will make copies available to oil com- 
panies in quantity lots at a nominal 
fee. 

It should be pointed out that while 
the API booklet marks the first step 
in the industry-wide educational cam- 
paign, it cannot be assumed that the 
program will perpetuate itself, or that 
all that remains to be done now is to 
expose oil personnel to informative 
material on hand. 

A study of the booklet indicates 
that it does get the campaign under- 
way and that it does give uninformed 
oil personnel a clear story of why the 
new system was developed, the basis 
for the new service classifications, 
the definitions involved and an ex- 
planation of the service -classifica- 
tions, and some questions and an- 
swers pertaining to the system. 
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However, since NPN published the 
new motor oil desighations (May 7, 
1952, p. 56), letters have been re- 
ceived raising some questions which 
are not answered by the API booklet. 


The API Lube Committee, antici- 
pating such inquiries, told NPN that 
questions not answered by the book- 
let, may be directed to the Lube Com- 
mittee by writing to Dr. Frey in 
Washington. These questions will be 
considered and in some cases may be 
answered immediately. In other in- 
stances, where questions may involve 
individual situations or unusual con- 
ditions, they may be discussed by 
members of the committee at the No- 
vember meeting in conjunctién with 
the annual API session in Chicago 
(Nov. 10-13). 


Also, it is contemplated that at the 
Chicago API Lube Corfimittee meet- 
ing a committee member will present 
a paper on the new classifications and 
will follow that with a question-an- 


swer period, at which time specific 
problems and questions may be in- 
troduced from the floor. 


Answers to some of the questions 
put to NPN regarding the new API 
definitions and service classifications 
were contained in the report pub- 
lished May 7 and similarly are in- 
cluded in the API booklet. 

Though questions have been raised 
regarding the system and in some 
quarters there have been some doubts 
voiced as to its workability, the sys- 
tem has been approved by the oil in- 
dustry and the automobile industry 
has voiced its approval. 

The job to be done now is to edu- 
cate oil and automotive lube person- 
nel on how the system works and 
what it accomplishes. In conjunc- 
tion with that, the Lube Committee 
must be prepared to entertain and 
answer quickly and completely any 
questions which may arise as regards 
putting the system into actual and 
effective practice. By answering ques- 
tions as they come, the doubts of the 
skeptical will be dispelled and fewer 
obstacles will remain in path toward 
over-all acceptance and use of the 
system. 


FTC Seeks Oil Re-Refiners’ Parley; 
Military May Be Forced to Take Stand 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Re-refiners currently seem to be 
using two cets of quality standards 
for their re-refined motor oils—one 
for the public and one for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 


For some time re-refiners have 
been trying to sell the public the 
idea that their re-refined motor oil 
is as good or “better” than virgin 
oils (see NPN June 11, p.64). How- 
ever, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
stipulates that when a re-refiner or 
reclaimer of motor oil produces a 
product of a quality equivalent to 
or superior to a refined virgin oil, he 
is then subject to a 6c per gal. 
federal excise tax—a manufacturing 
levy, not a use levy. So the re-refiner 
refrains from lauding the quality of 
his products to tax officials. 


Last week there were two de- 
velopments which may portend 
rather difficult problems for re-re- 
finers. 


Federal Trade Commission sent 
letters to a number of oil re-refiners 
asking them if they are interested 


in a re-refiners fair trade practices 
conference. 


Fair trade practice conferences are 
voluntary meetings of representatives 
of a given industry with FTC to 
establish industry regulations on ad- 
vertising and labelling practices. 


NPN was told that some time back, 
two oil re-refiners ask FTC for such 
a conference. Purpose of the FTC 
letters were to determine whether 
enough other re-refiners were inter- 
ested to make the conference worth- 
while. 


Military Angle—In the past—as in 
the recent True magazine article— 
re-refiners have pointed to the mili- 
tary’s use of re-refined motor oils 
as an example of the merits, quality 
and application of their products. 

Now it looks as if the military may 
be forced to take some public position 
on the merits of reclaimed or re-re- 
fined lubricating oil as a result of 
recent publicity accorded the sub- 
ject. 


One Pentagon official said certain 
congressmen have inquired about Air 
Force re-refined activities, asking 
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why other branches could not make 
similar move as economy measure. 


Another high military source said 
“he had heard” about question being 
raised as economy measure but mat- 
ter, which would be in his bailiwick, 
had not yet reached his desk. 

However, inquiry had been received 
from one congressman “some time ago 
on behalf of a constituent,” latter 
added, and it had been answered a- 
long following lines: 

Army has studied subject and con- 
cluded that re-refining activities 
“would not be economical,” chiefly 
from gathering standpoint since re- 
latively small collections would have 
to be made from so many different 
points. Quantity of waste oil avail- 
able is so small that almost all is used 
for road-treating purposes. 

Anyhow, “feeling is that virgin oil 
is better. 

Air force is using “some” re-re- 
fined oil, along with virgin oil. How- 
ever, this branch uses far greater 
quantities of oil and does not have 
problems similar to those Army would 
have, since waste can be more closely 
watched and is available from more 
limited number of bases in sufficient 
quantity. 


Multi-Purpose Greases Tight 


WASHINGTON — The supply of 
multipurpose grease for genera] au- 
tomotive uses will continue to be 
tight for another year or 18 months 
because of lithium shortage, a PAD 
official said last week. 

He said that 1952 output would 
be about the same as 1951, but that 
military demands for multipurpose 
grease had increased, thus making 
less available for civilian consump- 
tion. 

Industry advisory committee of Na- 
tional Production Authority recently 
estimated that 1952 lithium shortage 
would be 1.5 million Ibs. in 1952 and 
3.5 million in 1953. A 10 million Ib. 
expansion program is under way but 
is not expected to relieve shortages 
before the end of 1953. 

Lithium compounds use for num- 
ber of purposes other than grease 
have increased, a PAD official 
pointed out, thereby making supply 
strain even greater. 

Use of lithium in multipurpose 
grease is comparatively new. As 
matters now stand, expansion will be 
limited until lithium supply increases. 


NFPA Regional Meet Delayed 


CLEVELAND—A regional meeting 
of the National Fire Protection Assn. 
which was scheduled here for the fall 
of 1952 has been postponed. The as- 
sociation says that lack of staff time 
to prepare an adequate program for 
such a meeting has forced the delay. 
No future date was given. 
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FASTER SERVICE PLEASE—When Hancock Oil Co. (Long Beach, Calif.) celebrated its 30th anniversary with a series of parties 
for distributors and dealers throughout California, the marketing brass did a switch. Dressed as waiters, they served dessert to 


the dealers, singing the “happy birthday” chorus. 


Left to right, they are: C. E. (Joe) Swain, lube oil sales manager; Fred Har- 


per, wholesale reprensentative; Douglas Smith, Long Beach sales representative; Roland Moore, Long Beach sales manager; E. S. 
Bills, southern California wholesale manager; Eli Mendes, southern California station supervisor; C. L. (Jake) Lorden, assistant 
sales manager, retail sales, and Newcomb D. Taylor, light oil sales manager 


The Colorado Petroleum Products 
Co., Denver, Col., celebrated its 25th 
anniversary on Aug. 8. G. M. Dolezal, 
company president, was one of the 
original organizers of the company, 
and three other employes, including 
Theresa H. C. Johnson, secretary, 
have been with the company for more 
than 22 years. 

This distributor points with pride 
to the fact that he has come out “on 
top” with a good reputation in the 
community despite the usual ups-and- 
downs which have occurred during 
the past 25 years. 

The company distributes Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) products and 
Quaker State motor oils and lubri- 
cants. A complete TBA line also is 
carried by the company. 

Mr. Dolezal is active in civic affairs 
and has been president of the Rocky 
Mountain Assn. of the Amateur 
Athletic Union for the past three 
years. He is a member of the Denver 
Rotary Club, the Denver Club, the 
Denver Country Club, The Gyro Club 
and various other organizations. He 
also is a member of the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

* > + 

If he doesn’t miss a meeting be- 
tween now and September, Carl 
Lueders, president, Sunnyside Oil Co., 
Chicago, will have a record of 30 
years perfect attendance at Kiwanis 
Club. Mr. Lueders is also a member 
of the Board of the Lake Shore Chap- 
ter of the Cancer Society of America. 





MAYOR OF OAKLAND, Calif., Cliff Rishell, right, turned out for the 30th anniver- 

sary party of Hancock Oil Co. (Long Beach, Calif.), With him are, left to right, New- 

comb D. Taylor, Hancock gasoline sales manager, and Paul Morton, Firestone sales 
representative 


G. L. Robinson, formerly manager 
of the eastern products division of the 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co., has been 
elected a vice president. He suc- 
ceeds Walter E. Jennings who was 
named executive vice president in 
June. Mr. Robinson will continue to 
make Allentown, Pa., his headquar- 
ters, and will be in direct charge of 
the company’s new eastern products 
p'pe line system. 

+ * + 

H. J. “Jack” Readle has joined 
Husky Oil Co., Cody, Wyo., as man- 
ager of purchasing and warehousing. 


Before going with Husky, Mr. 
Readle was regional purchasing agent 
for Phillips Petroleum at Houston. 

* * o 

Horold Bible has been promoted to 
a newly created post of assistant 
manager of manufacturing of Lion 
Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. He formerly 
was technical assistant to T. M. Mar- 
tin, company president. In his new 
capacity he will assist J. B. Roger- 
son, manager of manufacturing. 

Ralph Latimer has been named ad- 
ministrative assistant to the company 
president. 
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30TH ANNIVERSARY of Hancock Oil Co. (Long Beach, Calif.) was celebrated recently with a round of parties 
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° al 


for distributors 


and dealers in California. Joining in are, left to right, John W. Hancock, executive vice president; Roland Moore, Long Beach 
district manager; E. S. Bills, Southern California wholesale sales manager; B. H. Dresser, heavy oil sales manager; Newcomb D. 
Taylor, light oil sales manager; Percy Martin, production manager, and C. E. Swain, lube oil sales manager. Three-decade span 


Harris Bateman, Bartlesville Okla., 
chief engineer for Cities Service, will 
succeed Richard M. Morrison (Texa- 
co) as director of Petroleum Admins- 
tration for Defense Materials Divi- 
sion. Mr. Bateman is already in 
Washington and will work with Mr. 
Morrison until he takes over on 
Oct. 1. 


* * * 


J. M. Pattinson and H. E. Snow, 
deputy directors of Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., Ltd., London, have been ap- 
pointed managing directors of the 
company, following resignations of 
J. A. Jameson and F. G. C. Morris. 


Celebrating 40 years with Esso 
Standard Oil Co. is William L. Gug- 
golz, distribution co-ordinator of the 
supply department’s distribution divi- 
sion. 


E. J. Collins is the new manager 
of retail sales for Gulf Oil Corp.'s 
Boston sales division. He had been 
district manager for the company at 
Burlington, Vt., and will be succeeded 
in that post by J. H. Bero, presently 
assistant district manager at Burling- 
ton. Gulf’s Boston sales division com- 
prises the New England states with 
the exception of the southern portion 
of Connecticut while the Burlington 
district covers all of Vermont ex- 
cept for the southern section. 

Mr. Collins has been with Gulf 
for 31 years and Mr. Bero joined 
the company in 1926. 


Richard Baldwin, superintendent of 
operations for Shell Oil at Indian- 
apolis, has been transferred to Shell’s 
Los Angeles marketing division of- 
fice in the same capacity. 
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is depicted in backdrop pictures of tank trucks 


Charles B. Pop- 
kin has taken up 
his new duties as 
co-ordinator of 
construction, de- 
sign and layout 
for the market- 
ing department of 
Continental Oil, 
Houston. 

Prior to this re- 
cent appointment, 
Mr. Popkin was 
co-ordinating en- 
gineer for the 
company’s Rocky Mountain region, 
with headquarters in Denver. 

A graduate of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College at Stillwater, he joined 
Continental in 1935 as a junior map 
clerk at Ponca City. He served with 
the drafting and engineering divisions 
and was later made resident engineer 
at the Artesia, N. M. refinery. 

In his new job, Mr. Popkin will 
co-ordinate the planning of the con- 
struction and design of Conoco’s serv- 
ice ctations, bulk plants and other 
marketing properties. 


Mr. Popkin 


Dean Chrislip has been promoted 
to superintendent of the pipe line 
department of Deep Rock Oil Corp. 
He had been field engineer on spe- 
cial a-signments in the pipe line de- 
partment prior to his new post. 


. . > 


H. E. Potter retired Aug. 1 as as- 
sistant manager-consumer of Indiana 
Standard’s Minneapolis sales field. 

W. B. Gallagher assistant manager- 
reseller at Minneapolis, will succeed 
Mr. Potter. Taking Mr. Gallagher's 
place is ©. R. Wolf, former cates 
manager-reseller in Chicago. 


New officers elected to manage the 
P. B. Mutrie Motor Transportation, 
Inc., are James E. Mutrie, president; 
John A. Roberts, vice president; Fran- 
cis P. Mutrie, treasurer; and Thomas 
A. Porter, secretary. The company 
is a tank transporter operating 
throughout the East and Quebec, Ca- 
nada. 


John W. Brice, board chairman of 
Carter Oil Co., resigned that position 
Aug. 1 to take over as president, suc- 
ceeding O. C. Schorp, who will re- 
main available for special assign- 
ments. 


Lieutenant Commander Joseph A. 
Tantet is winding up a two-year tem- 
porary tour with the U. 8. Navy's Bu- 
reau of Ships to return to the Califor- 
nia Research Corp. Commander Tan- 
tet was in charge of the bureau's 
development work on heavy duty ma- 
rine Diecel engine oil. 


* > . 


Universal Oil Products Co., Chi- 
cago, has made several executive 
changes. 

M. P. Venema, formerly a vice pres- 
ident, is now executive vice presi- 
dent; M. D. Gilchrist is vice president 
with responsibility for sales; Col. J. C. 
Raaen is vice president with respon- 
sibility for UOP’s Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories and also re- 
maining as general manager; R. E. 
Sutherland is vice president respon- 
sible for all engineering functions. 

Edwin F. Nelson, formerly a vice 
president in charge of engineering, re- 
signed to enter business in Superior, 
Wis., but he will continue with the 
company in a consulting capacity. 
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Dick Davidsen 


This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes ... 


“The Davidsons” 
Davidson Oil Company 
Bristol, South Dakota 


Business is a family affair for the Davidsons of 
Bristol, South Dakota. In a 3-way partnership, Dick 
Davidson and his two sons, Maurice and Vincent, have 
been Conoco oil jobbers in this territory for 18 years. 


Dick Davidson was born in Helgoland, Norway, and 
came to this country with his parents when he was 5. 
Settling first in Minnesota, the family later migrated to 
South Dakota by wagon train. Dick was reared on a 
farm and spent a period there following his education. 
He was operating a grain elevator when his two sons 
got together to operate a service station. 


The oil marketing business fascinated the whole 
family, and they decided to form the Davidson Oil 
Company and set themselves up as Conoco jobbers. 


The Davidson Company has grown with Conoco 
through the years. Every year the company has shown 
increases, thanks in no small way to Continental’s ex- 
tensive advertising campaigns that include national 
magazines, newspapers, billboards, radio, and television. 
In this rural community, Conoco’s highly successful 


Vincent 
Davidson 


Maurice 
Davidson 


farm paper advertising with its testimonials, recipes, 
and handy farm hints has helped the Davidsons build 
up a fine farm trade. And the famous Conoco Touraide, 
the personalized travel service, has brought extra tour- 
ist business to their dealers’ stations. 


On the same partnership basis as their oil company, 
the three men operate three farms, with Vincent super- 
vising the farm activity and Maurice the oil business. 


The Davidsons have long been active in the affairs of 
their city and state. Dick was state representative from 
his district for two terms and served as mayor of Bristol 
three terms. 


Dick, Vincent and Maurice are master Masons and 
past masters of their lodge, and Maurice is also a Shriner. 
He has been grand patriarch of the Odd Fellows and 
head of the local chapter of the Woodmen of America. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute the 
Davidsons, a father and two sons who have made 
success a family affair. We think their friendly sales- 
manship, good service to their customers, and scrupu- 
lous honesty are typical of the thousands of independent 
jobbers of this country. It’s men like this who have 
played such an important part in Continental’s long 
history of growth and progress. 


And we’d like more jobbers like the Davidsons. If 
you are interested in a jobbing contract with Conti- 
nental, why not write to the Continental Oil Company 
office nearest you or to Ponca City, Oklahoma. If you 
are not within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, 
we should be happy to give you information about the 
possibilities of increasing your profits by selling the 
spectacular “50,000 Miles—No Wear’ oil, Conoco 
Super, in any of the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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AUGUST 

The Petroleum Marketers Assn, of Texas, 
nual convention, Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, 
Texas, Aug. 17- 19. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, sixth 
annual session, Carter Hotel, Cleveland. - 
Aug. 19-22. 

Petroleum Marketers Assn., 
ing and annual golf tournament, Kenlake 
Hotel, Kentucky Lake, Ky., Aug. ‘20-21. 

SEPTEMBER 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., fall conven- 
tion, Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., 
Sept. 4-7. 

Alabama Petroleum Jobbers Assn., Inc., annual 
convention, Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, Ala., 

5 


Sept. 5. 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., annual fall conven- 
tion, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
Sept. 5-6. 

American Society of Lubrication Engineers, 
Symposium on Fundamentals of Friction and 
Lubrication in Engineering, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept. 8-11. 

Oil Industry Information Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 9-11. 

Society of t e Engineers, tractor meet- 
ing, po hm Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 


fall out- 





American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept, 10. 

National Petroleum Assn., 50th annual meeting, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 10-12, 

Desk and Derrick Club, national convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Sept. 12-13. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Ine., fall 
conference and golf tournament, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 

Canadian Oil Industry TBA convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Sept. 25. 

Western Petroleum LKefiners Asan., regional 
meeting, Rocky Mountain Area, Henning 
Hotel, Casper, Wyo., Sept. 25-26. 

Independent Oil Compounders Assn., 5th annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Sept, 25-26. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Lake Placid 
Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 
OCTOBER 
National Dixie Distributors, Statler Hotel, St 

Louis, Oct. 3-4. 

National Assn. of Oil Equipment Jobbers, sec- 
ond annua] meeting, The Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct. 6-8. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 5-9. 

California Natural Gasoline Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel Los Angeles, Oct. 9-10. 

American Petroleum Credit Assn., 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 12-15. 

Ol Progress Week, Oct. 12-15 

Virginia Petroleum dJobbers Assn., fall meet- 
ing, Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, 
Va., Oct. 16. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
technical and industria] relations meeting, 
Garrett Hotel, El Dorado, Ark. Oct. 16-17. 

Virginia Oi] Men's Assn., fall meeting, Cham- 
berlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va., 
Oct, 17. 

South Dakota Independent Oj1 Men's Assn., 
Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, 8. D., 
Oct, 20-21. 

Packaging Institute, annua! forum, (includes 
Petroleum Packaging Committee seminar, 
Oct. 20) Hotel Commodore, New York, Oct. 
20-22. 

National Safety Council, 40th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national 
transportation meeting, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 22-24. 

Assn. of American Battery Mfrs., 
House, Chicago, Oct. 23-25. 

Independent Petroleum Assn, of America, an- 
nual meeting, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oct. 24-25 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., 7th annual 
meeting, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pa., Oct. 26-28. 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, annual 
—— ee Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


Severin 


La Salle 


Palmer 


NOVEMBER 
tiwn Kawi 





ve Ts, Diesel engine 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 3-4. 
A ive Engineers, national fuels 





and lubricants meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Nov. 6-7. 

National Oi) Jobbers Council, annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10. 


Ol Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-13. 
Petroleum Institute, annual meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 
Oil Industry TBA Group, Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Nov. 17-18. 
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John Marsh—Tax Fighter 


This month John L. “Jack” 
Marsh celebrates 45 years in 
the oil industry—the past 20 
of those years as executive fec- 
retary of the Petroleum Indus- 
try Committee of Ohio. 


Mr. Marsh has been with the 
committee since shortly after it 
was organized and is proud to 
say that there has been no in- 
crease in Ohio’s gasoline tax 
since that time. In 1934 he ini- 
tiated the movement to organ- 
ize the Inter-Organization Con- 
ference which represented al- 
most all business organizations 
in the state and which was suc- 
cessful in defeating a program 
of new taxes during the late 
Governor Davey’s administra- 
tion. The committee also suc- 
cessfully fought a proposal to 
light 50,000 miles of state high- 
ways. 

Mr. Marsh has worked ac- 
tively with Ohio’s highway pro- 
grams and with the State Fire 
Mar-hal in developing oil safety 
rules and is now working with 
the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio on rules for the safe use 
of LP-gas in industrial proc- 
esses. 

Jack March first joined the 
oil industry in August, 1907, as 
a clerk stenographer at Indian 
Refining Co.’s Georgetown, Ky., 
refinery. He left the company 





Mr. Marsh 


in 1912 and joined The Texas 
Co. as a clerk at the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, plant. In 1914 he 
was transferred to New York, 
where he cupervised the open- 
ing of offices in cities on Long 
Island, in Connecticut and New 
Jersey. In 1916 he came back 
to Youngstown as an agent for 
Texaco. He later joined the 
Vahey Oil Co., in Youngstown, 
as vice president and general 
manager, and when that com- 
pany sold out in 1928, he be- 
came a distributor for Texaco. 
He was appointed executive 
secretary of the Ohio PIC in 
March, 1932. 








H. H. Anderson, former vice presi- 
Gent and general manager of Shell 
Pipe Line Corp., has retired from that 
company and moves to Canada where 
he will be vice president and general 
manager of the Trans Mountain Pipe 
Line Co., which has a 695-mile, 24- 
inch line under construction from Ed- 
monton, Alberta, to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Another personnel change at Shell 
Pipe Line is Donald F. Sears who 
becomes a vice pre-ident. He pre- 
viously held the title of assistant to 
the president. Mr. Sears joined the 
company as an engineer in 1927 at 
St. Louis, Mo., and became a mem- 
ber of the board in 1939. 

. * * 

K. W. Rugh is replacing Chester 
W. Cleveland as manager of public 
relations at Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Mr. Rugh has been with the company 
for 22 years, serving as assistant 
manager of the sales department dur- 
ing the past five years. 

Mr. Cleveland will open his own 
public relations firm in Chicago. 
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OIC MEETING—National leaders of the Oil Industry Informa:ion Committee met at Woolaroc Ranch, Okla., recently with some 
50 top OIIC members from Kansas and Oklahoma. Members of the Kansas-OkJahoma district steering committee held their quar- 
terly session at Woolaroc as guests of the Phillips Petroleum Co. The famous ranch, located about eight miles from Bartlesville, 
was developed by the late Frank Phillips as a showplace of the American West. Shown touring the unique Wollaroc museum are, 
left to right, J. B. Smith, vice president of Vickers Petroleum Co., Wichita, executive vice-chairman of the Kansas-Oklahoma OIIC; 
Edwin W. Esmay, New York City, acting executive director of the OIIC; Harold R. Berg, regional manager of the Ethyl Corp., 
Tulsa, district chairman; C. Z. Hardwick, vice president of the Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio, chairman of the national OIIC; Don- 
ald R. Waugh, New York, OIIC national field supervisor, and Chester W. Cleveland, director of public relations for Phillips, and 
host to the OIIC group. Mr. Cleveland is himself a member of the national OIIC and has been named Kansas-Oklahoma district 
vice-chairman in charge o* the women's program 





Mr. Morell 


Mr. Regestein 


Heading the Executive Committee 
of the New York Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee for another year, 
are P. L. Morell, re-elected chair- 
man and Q. E. Regestein, re-elected 
vice chairman. 

Mr. Morell is division manager of 
Texaco and Mr. Regestein is New 
York City division manager for So- 
cony-Vacuum. 

Edward D. Cray is executive sec- 
retary of the New York PIC, which 
maintains headquarters at 50 West 
50th Street, Room 1814. 





AN ENDORSEMENT of the objectives of the Oil Industry Information Committee was 
made by the members of the Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., at a recent meeting 
in Savannah. Congratulating each other are George A. Beattie, far left, Southeastern 
district chairman of the OIIC; and Ollie McGahee, far right, Phoenix Oil Co., Atlanta 
and president of the Georgia association. Looking on are W. B. Hood, left, Hood Oil 
Co., Atlanta, association executive vice president; and M. J. Barrett, Barrett Oil Co., 

Savannah, association vice president ey 


Miss Lydia Babka, Honolulu Oil 





Aaron Steitz, Airways Oil Co., 
Glendale, Calif. has been re-elected 
president of the Serve Yourself and 
Multiple Pump Assn. Dan Lundberg 
was re-appointed executive secretary. 

Bernie Roth, World Oil Co., was 
named secretary, replacing Daniel 
Thomas, San Diego. Other officers 
re-elected are Leo Peariston, Sunset 
Oil Co., vice president, and John 
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Rothschild, Rothschild Oil Co., treas- 
urer. 

Frank Delay, Valley Supply Co., 
was elected to the board of directors. 
Re-elected to the board are W. H. 
Dennis, Pathfinder Petroleum Co.; 
Hugh Lacy, Urich’s Serve Yourself 
Co.; Alfred Sackler, World Oil Co.; 
Walter Simas, Simas Bros., Oakland, 
and the officers. 





Corp., San Francisco, has been named 
president of the San Francisco Desk 
and Derrick Club, succeeding Mrs. 
Frances Hussey Jacobs, Shell Oil Co., 
who resigned recently. Mrs. Jacobs 
assumes the post of junior past pres- 
ident and continues on the board. 

Miss Rosemary Goodrich, Shell De- 
velopment, fills the vice presidency 
vacated by Miss Babka. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 





SOCONY-VACUUM 


THE SIGN THE NATION KNOWS-— 


Round the World, 
too! 


Mobilgas— America’s largest seller—is a world-wide favorite, 
too! The reason is Flying Horsepower—result of the industry’s 
foremost catalytic refining program. Socony-Vacuum was the 
pioneer in catalytic cracking—today leads in construction 
of this most modern type of refining equipment. 
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—for extra heavy duty 


Modern automobiles are examples of 
engineered-ruggedness. Parts and materials 
are carefully chosen ... tested . . . and re-tested 
. . . to withstand the beating of thousands of 
miles of driving, year-in and year-out, over 


good roads and bad. 


Gilbarco Calco-Meters are likewise engineered 
for ruggedness. In fact, all of the main 
structural members in the frame of a Calco- 
Meter are actually heavier than the steel 

in a car’s chassis. And Calco-Meter shells are 
formed of thicker steel than automobile bodies. 


Rugged construction pays off in longer, 
more dependable service. That’s why Gilbarco 
Calco-Meters are the first choice to last 






Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co. 
West Springfield, Mass. - Toronto, Canada 
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